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NEWS OF THE 


WEEK ago the Paris Conference was almost at its last gasp 

The time-limit that the four Foreign Ministers had set them- 
selves was about to be passed, and progress was slower than ever. 
What has happened since has been a demonstration that there are 
lengths of unreason to which representatives cannot go when the 
peoples they represent fundamentally desire a reasonable settlement 
A week of progress which began with the increasingly familiar rapid 
fire of minor concessions, this time giving the Dodecanese to Greece, 
the Briga and Tenda regions to France and four cruisers to Italy, 
ended with an acceptable compromise on the major question of 
Trieste. M. Bidault started the ball rolling with a plan which intro- 
duced for the first time an effective suggestion for international 
control of the disputed area. Then followed the usual succession of 
misgivings, outrageous bargaining demands by M. Molotov, re- 
crimination and near-despair. At the end there emerged the scheme 
for a free territory of Trieste bounded roughly by the line of de- 
marcation between Italy and Jugoslavia suggested by the French. 
Since this is the westernmost of the boundaries discussed, excepting 
always the fantastic claim of the Jugoslavs themselves, M. Molotov 
has really done quite well for his clients. So everybody is moderately 
happy, except the Italians. But nobody is disposed to rejoice, and 
indeed there is no solid cause for rejoicing. Only by the standards 
of the Paris Conference, with its bargaining and bad temper, is 
the total achievement satisfactory. M. Bidault, to whom much 
of the final success is due, would be the last to claim that it is any- 
thing but the minimum of common sense. And its achievement has 
consumed so much time that the central problem of Germany has 
hardly been touched. Moreover, the next step is far from clear 
Mr. Byrnes continues io insist that the full peace conference shall 
meet this month, and that it shall have something to discuss 
other than a string of accomplished facts. M. Molotov 
tinues to insist that there shall be no conference until all 
differences are ironed out. If M. Bidault, or anybody 
can produce a compromise to fit situation he will be a 
genius indeed. 


con- 
major 
else, 
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The Palestine Crisis 

The gravity of the situation in Palestine is emphasised by every 
fresh discovery of hidden arms, and there can be no question that 
the Administration is abundantly justified in the rigorous measures 
it has taken to deal with organised sabotage. The damage so far 
caused was stated by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons 
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on Monday to have amounted to more than £4,000,000, apart from 
the continuing indirect | due to the destruction of communica- 
tions like the Jordan The 
shameful record of outrage is that the British Government has not 
adopted and executed the recommendations of the Anglo-American 
Commission within a limit of time which the Jews thought proper. 
The debate on Monday showed that the 
House fully supported the Prime Minister in his restrained and con- 
vincing defence of the action taken by the Administration in Palestine. 
The critics of the Government’s policy never got beyond an 
emotional insistence on the Jewish demands. Mr. R. H. S. Cross- 
man, a member of the Anglo-American Commission, romanticised 
the Haganah as a heroic resistance organisation comparable to 
Partisans and maquis, though the Commission’s report, which Mr. 
Crossman signed, stigmatised it as an illegal organisation, highly 
developed on a military basis, in possession of large secret stores of 
weapons and munitions, and working in close touch with the Jewish 
Agency, which, according to Mr. Crossman and his colleagues on 
the Commission, could have prevented the outrages committed by 
the Haganah if it chose, but did not choose. The Prime Minister 
undertook to produce the evidence which led to the recent arrest 
of members of the executive of the Jewish Agency, but in view 
of the statements contained in the Anglo-American Commission’s 
report there can be little surprise that the military action should 
have been Meanwhile President Truman’s action in 
offering to transport 100,000 Jews to Palestine at a time when the 
whole question of immigration is under urgent consideration raises 
questions so serious that comment is better withheld. 


bridges. sole excuse alleged for the 
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American Prices 

Faced with the option of having to carry on price control in the 
United States with completely inadequate legal powers or of vetoing 
the Price Contro! Bill and making a bid for better legislation, Presi- 
dent Truman has chosen the bolder course and vetoed the Bill. His 
boldness is twofold. In the first place it is far from certain that 
Congress will be persuaded by the combined power of the Admini- 
stration and enlightened opinion throughout America into passing 
a better law. In the second place, if no such law is passed it is still 
doubtful whether production can beat rising prices in the race to 
avoid inflation. What will happen in Congress in the next few 
weeks is anybody’s guess. It should be possible to get a new and 
better Bill through the House of Representatives, but it so happens 
that on this question it is the Senate which has touched the lowest 
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depths of irresponsibility and vindictiveness towards the Office of 
Price Administration, and the Senate has greater powers of obstruc- 
tion. Even if legislation is passed there is still no telling how effective 
it will be against a price rise which has already begun. Rents in 
particular have been very quick off the mark, though there is some 
chance that measures taken by individual States can hold them down. 
Even that cannot be said of movable goods, such as cotton and wheat, 
in which foreign countries are interested. The fact is that if the 
O.P.A. is reconstituted it will have to be stronger than before, not 
weaker. The only thing which stands a chance of saving America 
from rapid inflation is increased production. Other countries can 
play a small part, and incidentally reap the benefit of high prices, 
by exporting goods to the United States. But nothing will avail if 
Congress does not think clearly and act quickly in economic 
questions. 


Where India Stands 


The Cabinet Mission is back after three months of intensive work 
in India and the balance sheet of its achievement is about to be cast 
up. There are many items to its credit. It has been finally estab- 
lished that it is the British wish and intention that India shall go her 
own way. The Indians have no reason to doubt it. Even the 
Americans are impressed, to the extent that their attitude to India is 
determined by facts. The Mission also managed to bring Congress 
end Muslim League leaders together, a feat which Mr. Jinnah’s 
blinkered advocacy of a separate Pakistan had at one time made most 
unlikely. Most important of all, assent has been secured to a scheme 
for an Indian union and the election of a Constituent Assembly to 
determine its details. The breakdown of the attempt to get agree- 
ment on an interim government supported by all parties is the only 
failure so far. To the extent that it absolves the Indian political 
leaders from any immediate responsibility it is a serious failure, for 
the acceptance of that responsibility is the key to the whole problem. 
Moreover, since this position was brought about by Congress opposi- 
tion and since the appointment of a Government of officials has given 
Mr. Jinnah an excuse to express once more a suspicion of British 
good faith the omens are not good. It is rather too much to hope 

nat the interim Government will have a quiet time. The election 
f a Constituent Assembly and the successful completion of its work, 
2 an atmosphere of suppressed excitement and incipient famine, can 
hardly go by without mishap. Already the communal differences 
hich were all too prominent during the Mission’s stay have pro- 
tuced violence at Ahmedabad and there may be more to come. But 
nexorably the burden of government is shifting towards the Indians 
emselves. 


¢ 


Bad News About Broadcasting 

The White Paper on Broadcasting Policy, which appeared on 
Wednesday, is completely unacceptable as a reply to the growing 
demand for an early enquiry into the working of the B.B.C. and 
the possibility of alternative arrangements. It is in almost every 
respect a thoroughly bad document. Most of its twenty-seven pages 
are irrelevant to the main issues. The time for praise of the 
Corporation’s war effort is past and the time for historical sketches, 
for descriptions of overseas services and for praise of the B.B.C.’s 
programmes is most emphatically not now. The keynote of the 
public attitude to the B.B.C. is discontent. If the authors of the 
White Paper have realised this at all they have realised it so late 
that such expression as it gets has the air of a last-minute amend- 
ment to a predominantly complacent review. In rejecting the demand 
for a review of the Charter it asserts that the arguments for inaction 
will not be less cogent in 1947 than they are now. Neither will 
they be more cogent. The arguments advanced—the abnormal 
conditions of the war years, the rapidity of technical advance and the 
incertainty about the international allocation of wavelengths—are 
completely inadequate and the passage of time will not make them 
edequate. The statements that only a monopoly can produce a 
“properly balanced choice of programmes ” (whatever that may be) 
and that the Government will try to prevent commercial broadcasts 
from abroad ignore the fact that the listener has the last word 
these matters by turning a switch. Equally surprising is the 
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argument which represents the “ dissipation of resources” as the sole 
alternative to the B.B.C. It is calculated to mislead rather than 
enlighten the public and should have no place in an official document 
There are many acceptable alternatives to monopoly in broadcasting 
(the Australian alternative is discussed in an article on page 8 of this 
issue). It is the business of reponsible enquiry to examine these 
alternatives but the White Paper does not do it. No doubt this point 
will be made when it is discussed in the Commons. The resolution 
for a Joint Select Committee of both Houses has now attracted the 
signatures of over 200 M.P.s. 


The Cloud over Bikini 


It will be lamentable if one of the results of Bikini is to leave 
anyone in doubt as to the destructive efficiency of the atom bomb, 
And yet this is probable unless there is an early corrective to the 
first reactions of observers who have tended to write down the 
extent of the damage. Indeed, there have already been attempts 
to discountenance the experiment. It has been suggested that the 
bomb was less effective than those now in production ; that the 
fleet was dispersed over too wide an area; that the bomb was 
designed for land targets and not shipping. But none of these 
points is relevant. If the destruction was less than some expected, 
it was, in all conscience, surely wide enough. After a superficial 
examination, which was all that was originally practicable on account 
of the presence of radio-activity, it was established that five ships 
were sunk, six wrecked and half the entire fleet of 73 ships damaged. 
What crews would have remained alive on the undestroyed ships 
can only be surmised. But to measure the significance of atomic 
energy in warfare by such a yard-stick is wilful blindness. It is not 
really very important whether a bomb has been invented sufficiently 
powerful to destroy all England now that, beyond dispute, bombs 
capable of rendering ordered life impossible in a very short space 
of time have been invented. It would be lunacy, while discussing 
the degree of danger, to lose sight of the mortal danger itself. 
This has now been established beyond argument. The results of 
Bikini can safely be left to the experts who may, or may not, 
consider this over-publicised experiment was justified. The rest 
of the world would be better employed in putting their house in 
order so that the findings of the scientists will have, for them, a 
purely academic interest. 


Educational Immensities 


Though the debate on education in the House of Commons on 
Monday was unfortunately abbreviated by unexpected developments 
a statement of considerable importance was made by the Minister 
on what Mr. R. A. Butler called “ the really immense and alarming 
task” impending at the present time. We are now within eight 
months of the date for raising the school age to 15, and though the 
supply of teachers will be equal by that time to the increased demand 
that will only be at the cost of postponing the urgent business of 
reducing the size of classes—2,300 of which consisted in 1938 of more 
than fifty children and 43,000 of more than forty ; the situation has 
got worse rather than better since then. In such circumstances it 
is necessary to work by priorities, and the Minister puts first prepara- 
tions for raising the school-leaving age and second the expansion 
and improvement of the school meals service. Third must come 
preparation for the county colleges, some of which should be open 
in 1950, and concurrently with all else the clamant problem of the 
supply of teachers must be faced. Here the prime difficulty is the 
shortage even of emergency training colleges, coupled with the fact 
that women needed specially for the vital work of nursery and infant 
schools are only being trained in the proportion of two to every seven 
men. Over and above all this is the hopeless inadequacy of school 
buildings and disgracefully insanitary condition of many that do 
exist. Problems on this scale can only be brought in sight of solution 
if the resolve to solve them is shared by every member of the Cabinet. 
Doubts on that point—there is an obvious conflict of priorities in 
the matter of bricks and mortar—were voiced with some emphasis 
in the course of Monday’s debate. It will be worth the while of the 
Prime Minister himself to dispel them. 
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HREE questions were dominant in the debate on bread- 
T rationing in the House of Commons on Wednesday— 
ghether the rationing of bread could be proved to be essential ; 
how long rationing must continue ; and why rationing was ever 
necessary at all. The onus of proof in the actual decision on 
rationing lay on the Minister of Food, and no impartial listener 
could doubt that when Mr. John Strachey had sat down he had 
efectively established his case. It is a melancholy case to estab- 
sh, Disguise the inconveniences and discomforts of bread- 
rationing as the Minister or anyone else may, it is a lamentable 
expedient to resort 10 in the second year after the end of the 
war with Germany. The country is rightly sick of restrictions 
and controls, and in the matter of food in particular it should 
be Mr. Strachey’s ceaseless endeavour to relax them one by one 
at the first moment possible. There is really nothing to be said 
for one suggestion thrown out in the course of Wednesday’s 
debate, that the Minister should have the courage to attack what 
the speaker called “ privileged eating,” and lay fresh restrictions 
on persons who, working away from their homes, habitually take 
one meal or two a day without surrendering coupons. What 
this amounts to, in any case, is very little, and it amounts to a 
good deal more in bulk in workers’ canteens than in the res- 
taurants frequented by the well-to-do in London and other great 
cities. Food shortage, apart from cereals, is not increasing, it 
is diminishing ; the Food Minister has just been able to improve 
the meat-ration by a small percentage. There is every ground 
for the hope that we are entering on a period that will be marked 
by increasing supplies and the removal, not the new imposition, 
of restrictions. To maintain confidence in that relief is of the 
highest psychological importance 

But meanwhile the cereal shortage has to be coped with as 
best it may. What the shortage is at this critical moment in 
Great Britain was demonstrated by Mr. Strachey on Wednesday. 
It would have been far better if the facts he then produced had 
been given to the House and the public when he made his original 
announcement a week earlier. There is no obvious reason why 
what it is right to tell the world on July 3rd could not equaily 
have been told on June 27th, and a great deal of acrimonious con- 
troversy in the Press and elsewhere might have been spared if it 
had been. It would not be fair to lay on Mr. Strachey alone 
blame for a course which was, no doubt, a matter of Cabinet, not 
departmental, decision, but the Opposition were clearly in the 
right, and were exercising the proper function of an Opposition, in 
insisting on a debate in which the Minister would be pressed to 
adduce all the relevant facts on which so grave a decision as the 
determination to ration bread and breadstuffs was based. The 
facts are now -available, and every bread-eater in the country can 
put his own interpretation on them. We are nearly at the end 
of what may be termed a bread-year. The harvest of 1945-6 is 
ten months behind us ; the first effective yield of the harvest of 
1946 is six weeks to two months ahead; the arrival of this 
year’s Canadian and American wheat will not begin till later than 
that. With a minimum of two months’ consumption to face we 
have in hand no actual stocks in the sense of untouched reserves. 
All the wheat in the country is in movement from the port of 
entry to the consumer. There will be at the end of August 
140,000 tons of wheat in ships or barges waiting to be unloaded ; 
80,000 tons in transit between ports and mills ; 280,000 in the 
mills themselves; and to this must be added 300,000 tons of 
flour in movement from the mills to the bakeries. That is a 
total of 800,000 tons, or roughly eight weeks’ supplies, enough 
(0 see the country through September and October on the basis 
of its ordinary consumption. What the Food Minister and the 
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Cabinet had to decide was whether that would safely bridge the 
gap between October and the full inflow of overseas harvests. 

That question can only be answered when certain assumptions 
on which the figures rest are considered. The first is that the 
United States will send us the 450,000 tons she has promised 
in the next three months. Her good intentions are not in doubt, 
but a serious dock strike or railway strike, such as have recently 
been threatened, would involve at the best delays that would 
destroy the narrow margin on which we depend for subsistence. 
The second assumption is that our own harvest will fulfil the 
present favourable expectations. It may; there is every reason 
to think it will ; but the vagaries of the English climate preclude 
anything higher than optimistic hopes. And Canada will not 
strip herself clean bare of the last grains in her bins till she is 
satisfied about her own harvest outlook; that will not be for 
some weeks yet. The whole problem is therefore a gamble. We 
might get safely through without bread-rationing. On the other 
hand, if expectations were disappointed, a sudden shortage might 
throw the whole distribution-system into disorder. The only way 
to secure equality in consumption would be under a rationing 
system—conceivably scaled down by force of necessity to a lower 
figure than Mr. Strachey is at present proposing. When added 
to that is the danger that, in the desperate shortage of feeding- 
stuffs, wheat or bread might this autumn be fed to stock, the case 
for rationing is further strengthened. The easy course would be to 
carry on and hope for the best, but it would mean going further 
than any Government is justified in going towards a gamble with 
the staple food of the people. The advantage of a regulated 
demand when supplies are short is manifest, and though the actual 
saving in consumption will be no more than between five and 
ten per cent., even that constitutes a safety-margin worth securing 
in a situation so critical. 

Even under the new scheme this country, of course, will be 
better off than most of Europe. Our consumption of 2,850 calories 
a day will be reduced by little more than the odd §0, if that, under 
the bread rationing scheme. It will still be appreciably higher 
than that of France, Belgium, Holland and Norway ; Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and Italy come lower still, while in 
the British zone in Germany, as is well known, the maintenance 
of the semi-starvation diet of 1,050 calories a day is a matter of 
the utmost difficulty; the Food Minister, indeed, declared in 
words of studied gravity that that will not be achieved if there 
is any failure or reduction in the 120,000 tons expected from the 
United States in each of the next three months. The Chancellor 
of the Duchy stated on Tuesday that in the weeks immediately 
ahead there will be no more than four or five days’ supply on 
hand in the British zone ; so near to the edge of disaster does 
the population stand. Nor can this country give more help in 
Germany. We have diverted to that country large incoming sup- 
plies, which America has undertaken to make up to us—they are 
included in the figures of forthcoming imports into Britain quoted 
above—but in addition we have given to Germany outright 
400,000 tons of cereals and potatoes. Now, in our own straitened 
state, we can do no more. Mr. Strachey was at pains to make 
that uncompromisingly clear. The result of that decision will not 
be immediately visible. Whatever problem it creates is a problem 
of the future, for Germany’s own harvest will be coming in by 
mid-August, though the full effect of it will not be felt till Septem- 
ber. It should carry her safely through the winter, and by that 
time the world outlook should be appreciably better. 

In all the circumstances bread-rationing is inevitable, though it 
might still have been possible for Mr. Strachey to have had all his 
machinery for rationing ready and to have applied it only in case 
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the assumptions on which his supply-estimates were based broke 
down. But it is imperative that the new imposition be removed 
at the first moment consistent with safety. It should certainly not 
be taken for granted, as it has been in some quarters, that rationing 
will last at least a year. If the American and Canadian harvests 
fulfil their promise, and arrangements can be made to secure a 
larger proportion of the Argentine crop, bread should be free again 
in a matter of months. Meanwhile the Government cannot escape 
its share of responsibility for the situation created. If it had grasped 
the situation as it should have grasped it six months ago there 
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would still have been time to call on the farmers to increase their 
spring sowings substantially. If, within the last few weeks, it had 
consented to produce the figures which Mr. Strachey Produced op 
Wednesday—extorted only, as Mr. Eden justly pointed out, under 
the heaviest pressure from the Opposition—much of the criticign 
and controversy that the bread-rationing proposal has aroused 
would have been avoided. If Mr. Strachey is wise Ke will give 
the House and the country in the future the maximum of informa. 
tion available, and repeat the assurance that bread-rationing will not 
last a day longer than the exigencies of the situation require. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


I is almost incredible that no record exists of the number of 
identity cards in issue at the present time. Identity cards were 
nstituted in 1939, and among the uses for which they were adapted 


it might have been supposed that registration of the numbers and 
movement of the population would be foremost. Yet according to 
the Minister of Health, who disclosed the absence of any record 

4 statement in the House of Commons last week (and who, to do 
him justice, seemed as astonished as anyone that such a state of 
affairs should exist) cards have been issued by various local 
authorities, and cancelled when the holders die—if they ever are 
cancelled—without any attempt at compiling comprehensive statistics. 
The fact, of course, immensely imcreases the argument for taking 

proper census at the earliest possible moment. A glance at the 
‘row of volumes containing the immense mass of information which 
the last census, in 1931, produced underlines emphatically the need 
for another such national return before 1951, which might be con- 
the normal census date. Meanwhile I have succeeded in 
the fact that the number of ration-books in issue on January 


sidered 
eliciting 
21st this year was 45,109,300. This gives probably the best indica- 


t 


tion of the present size of the civilian population, subject to the 
increase since January due to releases from the forces. 
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Whether Mr. Herbert Morrison intended his broadcast on Sunday 

ght to be first and foremost eulogy of private enterprise may 

el] be doubted ; but that it was first and foremost a eulogy of 
: te enterprise is beyond question. Trade by trade the Lord 
President expatiated with delight on the progress made. The build- 
g industry (private enterprise) up from 722,000 workers a year ago 
1,084, by the end of April. Brickmaking (private enterprise)— 

k e great production effort by the industry, output has 

) practically dou Or take m« cars [private enterprise]. 
Last Septen ¢ was on u wer 1,000. By February 
R I 10,700 nth it was over 18,000. Last month 
Ctually de more motor-cyciles for sale this country than 
1935 “Radio sets [private enterprise] have increased from 
11.000 monthly last summer to 84,000 in April this year Steel 

c [private enterprise] well above pre-war levels.” That 
‘ Exports re re g wonderfully The monthly target 
or 1946 was an average of £62} million, “ But employers [private em- 
plove d managers and worke re getting together and beating 
reget handsomely.” Altogether private enterprise is rising 

he situation and saving the situation even more effectively than 
en the firmest believers in private enterprise could have predicted. 
Is Mr. Morrison really determined to go on throwing spanners into 
flec ve hine ? 
* . * 

The White Pay on Broadcasting P% curious document. 
Part of it is, indeed, concerned with policy (if to do nothing can 
properly be described as policy), but part obviously emanated not 
fr Governn but from B.B.( urce nd consists of a largely 

elevant « puon of w the B.B.C. did in the war ; part again 

der 1] with | ges in the speech made in the 
H e of | debate ck the Px ter-General, when 
ne fused < en « I t preceding peakers—in- 
Lord ¢ borne d Lord §S I Committee of 

I renew f B.B-A 


( rier. One speech in 





According to Lord Sandhurst “the most powerful and efficien 
broadcasting station in this country during the war was not mp 
by the B.B.C. but by the Government and was in no way under 
B.B.C. control.” What is more, Lord Sandhurst added, the station 
was erected and run by engineers who had no connection with the 
B.B.C., and was able to do things which the B.B.C. engineers had 
announced in advance were impossible. What the station was ] 
have not discovered, but if the facts are as stated they provide one 
more strong argument for an enquiry into the B.B.C, generally, In 
view of the place the B.B.C., with over 10,000,000 wireless licence. 
holders, now holds in the national life, it is hard to realise that 
public broadcasting in this country is not yet a quarter of a century 
old. Plenty of us can remember going to speak into the microphones 
in the little out-of-the-way studios on Savoy Hill, or, as listeners, 
earnestly twiddling the cat’s whisker on the crystal to get better 
reception in our earphones. A short journey and a swift one. 
* * * * 


It is lamentable that the National Trust should have to be begging 
at all, and alarming that Dr. G. M. Trevelyan, the chairman-of the 
Trust’s Courses Committee, should have to use the word crisis on 
the present state of its finances. The conception of the Trust 
as one of the largest landholders in the country 
only about 150,000 acres), and therefore 
wealth, is completely mistaken. The outgoings on almost every 
property are considerable. Buildings have to be kept in repair, 
woods thinned and replanted, fencing renewed, and in many cases 
wage-bills for supervision or caretaking fall on the 


one of 


ictually it possesses 


a body of considerable 


Trust itself or 
its local committees ; as a member of one of the latter I 
speak with some experience. There is, I suppose, hardly a body 
in the country comparable in value with the National Trust as 
a custodian of national beauty on a consiantly increasing scale, 
and of a growing number of notable and historic buildings. The 
Trust receives no subsidy from the Government, and in many ways 
it is better so, but Dr. Dalton takes an enlightened view of such 
matters and has undertaken to give £ for £ support to the present 
appeal, which deserves to attain swift and complete success. Octavia 
Hill and her colleagues, who founded the Trust in 1895, rank among 
the great benefactors of humanity. : 
* * * * 

I am indebted to my friend and contemporary Ovid (my longevity 
secures me an abnormal number of contemporaries) for an exhorta- 
tion which at the moment seems apposite. Duly Englished (by 
Viscountess Grey of Fallodon) it runs: 

O Janus! give us peace ; 
Eternal make peace-makers ; 
Nor let the arbiters of peace 
Their work abandon. 


Well, I will do my best. But as for making peace-makers eternal 1 


have my reservations. To perpetuate some of the present ones 
might make Armageddon too certain. 
* * * * 


A high authority on India remarked this week that there was 
little hope of a communal settlement while the two leaders on either 
Since Mr. Gandhi has just announced that he 
to live to be 150 this judgement is a little depressing. 
TANUS. 


ide remained alive. 


proposes 
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LEFTISM v. PEACE 


By SIR NORMAN ANGELL 

T is common ground that without agreement and co-operation 
between Britain, Russia, France and the United States we cannot 
build secure peace ; and that agreement does not exist. We know, 
further, that of all the nations which would suffer in an atomic war 
‘nsely populated island would suffer most; immeasur- 
ably more than, say, Russia with her vast space for “ dispersal ” stretch- 
ing across the world. We know, too, that close co-operation between 
the West and Russia is possible, for we achieved it during the war— 
a fact we commonly dismiss altogether too casually. Why cannot 
we manage for peace what we managed for war ? Two world wars 
have revealed to us that a nation like ours does not in fact put 
peace or physical security at the top of its national interests. We 
conld have had peace, of a kind, in 1914 and again in 1939 by humble 
submission to Germany ; and refused it at that price. When we and 
France declared war on Germany we knew, at least on the second 
that the material cost of our act would be shattering. No 


occasion, tha 
one believed victory would make even the bankers and the capitalists 
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We entered both wars in order to ensure national survival, to 
efend the life of that corporate body we call the nation ; the right 
to live each in its own land, under its own social, political 
system free of external coercion, to choose its own way 
from alien aggression—a right subject, it is true, 
but the first and last thing for which nations will 
fight if they can. It was this supreme common interest which en- 
abled the Allies to maintain sufficient unity to defeat the Axis ; 
an interest transcending ideological differences. It enabled the anti- 
Communist Churchill to offer instant and costly aid to Communist 
Russia ; a Capitalist America to help Russia defend her right to be 
unist State, free of Hitlerian dictation ; and Russia to co- 
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erate in the defence of America’s right to live under free enterprise. 


or economic 
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In the first world war we co-operated with a Czarist government, 

second with a Communist one, for a purpose which rose above 
the differences between the two. If, contrariwise, Russia, in order 
to become a member of the Alliance, had had to renounce her Com- 
munism, or America her capitalism, or Britain her social democracy, 





Hitler would 





there could have been no alliance, no co-operation. 


ind his form of totalitarian dictatorship been triumphant. 
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We could remain united precisely because our war was not for 
Communist n or capitalism, or Socialism or free enterprise or Parlia- 
menta cracy or proletarian dictatorship, Neither of the world 
wars was a war for democracy, though both were wars to make the 


world safe for democracy, safe for nations to be democratic if they 
» be and could be ; to choose that form of national life best 
the national circumstances, background, capacities, habits, 
-s. And the demand for this right is by no means weaken- 
» world: witness Asia, where it takes on a new insistency. 

then, is the basic condition of Big Four unity: If the pur- 
pose of our projected world authority is security for nations in their 
en way of life, it can succeed ; if collective power is to be used 





chose 

) deny that freedom of choice and promote one particular way 
or system, it will fail. This conclusion is, however, flatly repudiated 
by powerful sections of the Left alike in this and in other countries. 
They deny that the purpose of a world authority should be to defend 
freedom of choice; such right, or instance, as that of a nation to 
be “capitalist.” They repudiate this purpose on the doctrinal 
ground that since “capitalism is the cause of war” international 


power should be directed to its abolition; to the promotion of the 
class struggle, or the class war ; to furthering “ the ” revolution which 


mer 1 & . . ° . . ”., } 
; inaugurate that “new society struggling to be born” ; to hasten 
the coming of the New Order. All this, indeed, has been pro- 


claimed ’ years in slogans which, because unchallenged, have 
come sossess the force of incantations. Recently they have been 
re-asserted with all the familiar dogmatism by Stalin himself, when 
ae told us that the monopoly capitalism of the West is bound in 
the end to produce war; and by Professor Harold Laski, who, dis- 
cussing in New York the atomic bomb, insisted that its danger arose 


He assured 


irom ¢ resence in our society of “ the business man.” 
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us that “free enterprise and the market economy mean wart 
Socialism and the planned economy mean peace. All attempts ‘td 
find a compromise are a satanic illusion.” 

The proposition that uncompromising Socialism is the proper 
objective of international power ignores, however, the all too 
obvious and disturbing fact that there is deep and bitter disagree- 
ment among Socialists as to what “uncompromising” Socialism 
is ; and even greater differences as to the proper road to it. Witness 
the amazing twists and turns of the Communist Party line inside 
and outside Russia these last thirty years. Witness also the Russian 
purges, the ruthless repression and liquidation of Socialists by 
Socialists, the operations of a Socialist inquisition in sending to 
Arctic concentration camps untold thousands of heretics. When 
we are told that only Socialism can lead us to peace we are con- 
cerned to know which Socialism. Incidentally, the expectation that 
a Socialist Government in Britain would of necessity improve rela- 
tions with the Socialist Government in Russia has hardly been 
realised. It is true that the present leaders of the Labour Party 
do not accept the doctrines of absolutists. But they feel the pressure 
of those who do. For these latter are vocal, persistent, fanatical, 
and are able, by the use of the old anti-capitalist slogans, to em- 
barrass relations both with Russia and the United States. The 
present Government strives to convince Russia that her fears of 
aggression from the “capitalist West” are unfounded—assurances 
that can be supported by an appeal to the event. Britain, falsifying 
so many Leftist prophecies of the inter-war years, did not ally her- 
self with Germany to attack Russia, but, rejecting German offers, 
made war on Hitler, and by so doing may have saved the Socialist 
Fatherland. Britain did this under a Conservative capitalist 
Government. Similarly with the capitalist United States. The 
latter gave abundantly of her capitalist resources to help save Russia, 
with the result that the Communist State has become the greatest 
military power of the world. 

Both Bevin and Byrnes have recently urged such considerations ; 
but Moscow hears other voices, perhaps more pleasing because more 
in keeping with the ideology so intensively cultivated for a genera- 
tion. These other voices tell her that the Bevin pleas are specious ; 
that, so long as a vestige of “the market economy ” remains, Russia 
and the peace of the world are threatened by the West. The Bevins, 
insist the Left intransigents, stand for the Britain of yesterday ; 
the intransigents for the Britain of tomorrow. It is hardly the way 
to induce Russia to accept today, not tomorrow, the principle of 
freedom of choice in national systems which was the basis of Allied 
inity during the war. 

Equally do the Leftist intransigents bedevil relations with the 
United States. Because Anglophobia is an old and popular Ameri- 
can tradition, and indicts especially British imperialism in all its 
forms (see the great newspaper chains of Hearst, McCormick, Patter- 
son and others), it is our business to emphasise the interdependence, 
in terms of survival, of the British and American systems ; to remind 
Americans, for instance, that if the much-abused Empire had not 
existed in July, 1940, after the fall of France, if Britain, instead of 
being the centre of a world-wide organisation, had been merely 
a larger Ireland off the coast of the Continent, then it could not 
have continued resistance, and would have had to follow France 
into submission, resulting either in the definite victory of Hitler or 
the throwing upon the United States of an immensely increased 
war burden. We need to emphasise the “ de-imperialisation ” 
which has gone on steadily for over a century; the facts that 
neither world war arose from British imperialism or colonialism 
neither Germany nor Japan fought to cast off a colonial status) ; 
that the troubles in, say, India played a much smaller part in world 
than the troubles in free China; as well as to take stock 
But for the imperialism 
tting 
State 


unrest 
afresh of the nature of British imperialism. 
which began with the defeat of the Spanish Armada, pern 
the Pilgrims to cross the Atlantic and establish a Protestant 
in North America, the United States as we now know it could not 
have existed. The same imperialism made possible the expansion 
of New England to the 
tionary France from intervening territory in Canada, the Ohio 
ind Mississippi valleys ; an tion the United 
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British alliance to achieve the Louisiana purchase, and Monroe to 
use the same power to make his doctrine effective. Nor does that 
merely concern the distant past. Clemenceau in 1919 warned Wilson 
and Lloyd George that only a common Anglo-American guarantee 
to France could, by deterring Germany, prevent a second world 
war. No other nations were then available for such a guarantee. 
Without that Anglo-American action a second world war would 
come. He proved right. Just as Anglo-American peace-time co- 
operation alone could have prevented the second war, it is altogether 
probable that only such co-operation can prevent a third. 

But just as the Marxist Left in Britain have insisted that Russia’s 
suspicions of the capitalist West are well founded, so has the same 
school of thought confirmed American indictments of British im- 
perialism. Indeed, the American Left has of late become as anti- 
British as the Hearsts and the McCormicks, on the ground that 
the Labour Government has “betrayed Socialism” by failing to 
live up to its past anti-imperialism. If the co-operations which 
peace demands are to be effective, it is high time we re-examined 
slogans which do not stand up to the test of practice and of office 


BIDAULT’S GOVERNMENT 


By D. R. GILLIE 

GEORGES BIDAULT’S Government is very like his pre- 
M. Like both of 
them it starts on its career with an overwhelming majority. The 
meaning of this majority is that the conflicts which the new Premier 
have to face will be inside not outside his Government. I 
consists like the last three Governments mainly of representatives of 
the three principal parties, M.R.P., Socialists and Communists, who 
together secured in both the October and the June elections three- 
quarters of the votes cast. “ Tripartism”™ has become the painful 
xecessity of government in France. It is painful because the three 
parties find it harder to work together than ever did Labour and the 
Conservatives in the Churchill coalition ; it is necessary because it 
is impossible to govern France on the basis of a bare half of the 
nation, 

M. Bidault is not only Prime Minister. He is France’s 
Foreign Minister, and he had to form his Government while repre- 
senting his country on the Council of Foreign Ministers. In that 
Council he has in the last few days been acting as conciliator between 
forces which by threatening to divide Europe into rival camps 

In 1935 


decessor’s and his predecessor's predecessor's. 


will 


also 


threaten to divide France also, and indeed his own Cabinet. 
2 French Foreign Minister, Pierre Laval, in negotiating a treaty of 
mutual assistance with the Soviet Union (abortive by Laval’s fault) 
obtained from Stalin a declaration publicly approving France’s 
“ policy of national defence, which consists in maintaining her armed 
strength at the level necessary for security.” That Laval should have 
asked this declaration was an admission that an important 
French party, the Communists, considered Stalin’s leadership as 
having a superior validity for the safeguard of their political 
and the imterests of France than any French Prime Minister what- 
The first dogma of French patriotism as understood by 
Communists is that only in association with Moscow 
France advance confidently towards the future 

When M. Georges Bidault looks across the conference table at 
Mr. Molotov he sees a man who in the last resort will carry greater 
weight with his Minister of Armaments, his Minister of Reconstruc- 
Minister of Industrial Production and his Minister of 
than he can hope to do himself. Further, the French party 
iis immense confidence in Moscow controls the French 
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trade unions, that is to say, most of the important unions taken 
individually and the C.G.T. (French T.U.C.) as a whole. Whether 
while forming his Cabinet M. Bidault discussed the attitude of 


the Communist Party at any moment with Mr. Molotov, as did his 
Pierre Laval with Stalin, is unknown, but it is certain 

t if the French Communists had been given the hint from Moscow 
M. Bidault would have been refused the collaboration of M. Thorez 


preaccessor 


and riends. To say this is not, of course, to say that French 
veight with the Communist Party and, through them, 
witt ( he ece The Communists 


sive from Moscow 
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French people as a French case which is what, indeed, they 
consider it to be. Their success is a success for Moscow ; byt 
Moscow’s successes, they devoutly believe, are successes for the 
French people. Their future depends, like that of any other Party 
upon winning an increasing number of Frenchmen to the view that 
they best represent the interests of France, and their Possibility 
of immediate action depends upon the establishment of a modus 
vivendi with other parties inside the French political system, 

. The other parties with which the Communists must co-operate 
if they are to maintain their hold on part of the French administrative 
machine, and which, for reasons to be explained in a moment, must 
co-operate with them, are the Socialists, who share part of their 
creed of social and economic reform, but reject the leadership of 
Moscow and affirm the necessity of political liberty, and the MRP. 
who, while accepting some of the social and economic reforms 
advocated by the two Marxist parties, and sharing with the Socialists 
the creed of political liberty, differ from the two parties to the 
Left of them by their association with Catholicism. This last js 
a very profound difference in France, where questions of religion 
have for a long time raised some of the toughest political barriers, 
In fact the M.R.P. are astride the watershed which divides French. 
men into those who are, above all, conservative and those who con- 
ceive of politics as a long crusade against wicked privileged minorities 
and obscurantist forces. The M.R.P. secured the majority in the 
referendum which rejected the constitution drafted by the last 
Constituent Assembly, but none the less, under M. Bidault’s leader. 
ship, now form a coalition once more with Socialists, half-hearted 
advocates of the rejected constitution, and the Communists, its real 
sponsors. 

This attitude has three reasons. There is no workable majority to 
the Right, for, even if the M.R.P. were prepared to work with the 
Conservative Republican Party of Liberty, other small groups such 
as the Radicals and the U.D.S.R. would refuse to do so. But even 
if there were a theoretical possibility of a majority to the Right, 
men of'the stamp of Georges Bidault would refuse to take part in 
it, since one of their main preoccupations is to prove that the 
Catholic Church is not necessarily the prisoner of reaction. Finally, 
anyone seriously concerned to diminish the hold of the Communist 
Party on the French industrial workers must recognise that nothing 
would be more likely to increase it than to form a Government that 
would at once be denounced not only in the Communist but also 
in the Socialist Press as the return to power of Vichy. There is an 
anti-Communist majority in France, but also an anti-capitalist (not 
necessarily Marxist) one. This last reason indicates clearly enough 
that the alliance of the three parties is in fact an uneasy truce ina 
struggle that will be resumed at the elections next October after 
the new constitution has been either accepted or rejected by 
referendum in September. The whole difficulty of M. Bidault’s task 
thus lies in the fact that he must try to bridge a gulf between the 
parties which cannot narrow. The Communists are in office to 
strengthen the State within a State that the Ministries held by 
them constitute. The M.R.P. and Socialists are in the same Govern- 
ment with them because there would be ‘no hope of reducing the 
Communist vote if the Communists were deliberately left in opposi- 
tion. This is enough to explain why M. Bidault insisted before the 
Assembly on his hope that his tenure of office would be shortened 
by the rapid passage into law of the new constitution. Even in the 
short time he and his party (the Finance Minister and the Ministe? 
of National Economy are both M.R.P.) will have to face the gravest 
financial and social problems if they are to prevent rising prices and 
rising wages from precipitating the country into new inflation. It is 
the Communists who through the trade unions have precipitated the 
—in the long run inevitable—demand for increased wages. It is the 
Communists alone who can put a brake on the trade-union demands. 

It may reasonably be asked what is to happen after the nexi 
elections. It is not likely that the relative strength of parties will 
have greatly changed. Possibly the Socialists will feel freer to enter 
the Government without the Communists if, the constitution having 
been accepted, the next Assembly have a five-year instead of 4 
maximum seven-month life. But this is not certain. Sooner of 
t wil have to be decided whether the newly nationalised indus- 
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ries, banks and insurances are to be run on a non-party basis or by a 
Sate based on a single party. There is no alternative. At present 
he Communists have managerial control of the nationalised coal 
dustry. When the decision does come, the new institutions of 
France will be submitted to an immense strain. It will then be seen 
shether France still has in her the stuff of a western democracy, or 


whether she become a dictatorship, Communist or anti- 


Communist. 


THE SARAWAK SEA DAYAKS 


> term Dayak—given new familiarity by the recent 

discussions on the Sarawak question—seems nowadays to be used 
«9 cover all t nhabitants of Borneo, other than the Chinese and 
Malays. In Borneo it has been customary to reserve the name for those 
tribes which call themselves either Dayak or Iban, or who are akin to 
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to Hose, numbered in 1926 about 
other 
han Chinese and Malays They are found chiefly in Sarawak and 
Dutch Borneo. In Sarawak they constitute the largest homogeneous 
e people, and are thought to be the last of the invading 
that country. One theory is that they came from 
Sumatra, bringing with them the original language out of which 
Malay has developed. Anyone who has lived in Borneo knows that 
it is impossible to generalise when describing the inhabitants, and 
weh description as is given in this article is drawn from the Sea 
Dayaks of Saribas River in Sarawak. These people are short 
in stature, light brown in colour, very agile and alert in carriage 
and with facial features which range from almost Chinese to almost 
More virile than the Malay, they are less inclined to be 

“ves-men,” a fact which has sometimes led people to describe them 
3 truculent and proud. Anyone who noticed the Sarawak contin- 
gent in the Victory Parade will have a fair idea of them. With the 
exception of one Malay, one Chinese and one Indian, the whole 
party, including the two officers, were Dayaks, though not from 
the Saribas 

To the outside world their main interest seems still to be their 
connection with piracy and head-hunting, though they are removed 
from either by two generations, and their present occupations are 
riee-farming and rubber-gardening, with fishing and hunting as 
relaxations. Their country was formerly tropical jungle, but now 
large areas have been cleared for rice and rubber planting. There 
are no roads, but the river systems provide adequate highways. To 
those who live among them their main attraction is their social 
system, and the character which it has produced in them. The 
Brooke régime, which firmly closed the era of violence and blood- 
shed, has given these peoples long years of peace, during which 
they could reap the benefit of many good customs and ideas which 
they have. Their society is organised on a communal basis with 
the village, rather than the family, as the unit. Each village. of 
anything from ten to thirty families, lives a common life in one long 
house. In the main hall, which runs from end to end, they spend 
the main part of their indoor time, and on days of feasting the food 
is spread on mats here and all the men with their guests join in 
one great common meal. From one side of this hall open the 
separate rocms occupied by the families for sleeping and cooking, 
and also for eating on ordinary days. Each family is responsible 
for the building and upkeep of that part of the main hall which 
i$ Opposite its room, and for the entertainment of any visitors 
who rest there. , 

The farm-land is owned by the house in common. Each year 
4 meeting is held at which the people decide on the part of the 
land to be planted with rice. This stretch is then divided fairly 
between the various families. One head of a house I know is most 
careful to see that any family which has had a bad strip in the 
car shall get a good strip in the next allotment. A widow 
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with no grown-up sons will still receive her share, and the man’s 
work in the farming season will! be taken on for her by men from 
es, she in her turn repaying by helping with a woman’s 
(There is no coolie class among these Dayaks. 
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When coolie labour is essential, they usually employ Malays or 
Chinese temporarily.) If a newly-married couple set up as a separate 
family and build a new room on to the long house, they are provided 
for, not by a division of their parents’ strips of land, but by the 
allotment of a fresh division in the village lands. But if a family 
leaves the house and joins another long house, it does not take with 
it any share in the land of its former home. It receives a share of 
the land belonging to the house to which it goes. 

This communal system was modified by the introduction of rubber, 
By custom, although the land is common, any trees planted on it 
belong to the person who planted them, and are inherited by his 
family. So, when the idea of rubber-planting was first discussed 
most houses set aside from their common land an area suitable for 
rubber trees. This area was divided equally among the families 
who at that time formed the house. They planted the gardens which 
became thcir private property and have been inherited by their 
As, however, the original divisions were more or less 
equal, there are still no violent contrasts of wealth and poverty 
umong the families of the house. Briefly, the Dayak system may 
be described as common ownership of the resources of livelihood, 
with private or family ownership of the results of one’s labours. 
This system has meant that unless a man is lazy he cannot fall far 
below the level of his neighbours. Consequently there is an absence 
of motive for stealing, and the Dayaks have indeed a high standard 
Stealing is not necessary among a 
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of honesty and truthfulness 
people whose custom forbids them to refuse the loan of the imple- 
ments and utensils they possess ; and a people who live their private 
lives in public must be truthful, even if only because it is so difficult 
to get away with a lie. 

The good qualities of character produced by this type of life are 
to some extent strengthened by the Dayaks’ religious beliefs. Those 
of them who are not Christians have nevertheless a vague belief in 
a god (or gods), Petara, who is the creator and preserver of men 
and who demands a certain moral standard: 

“Hear my teaching ye sons of men. 
When you farm, be industrious in work, 
When you sleep, do not be overmuch slaves of the eyes. 
When people assemble, do not forget to ask the news, 
Do not quarrel with others. 
Do not give your friends bad names. 
Corrupt speech do not utter. 
Do not be envious of one another. ° 
And you will all alike get padi, 
All alike be clean of heart, 
All alike be clever of speech.” 
And again the god teaches them: 
Spread a mat for the traveller. 
Be quick in giving rice to the hungry. ; 
Do not be slow to give water to the thirsty. 
Joke with those who have heaviness of heart. 
Encourage with talk the slow of speech. 
Do not give the fingers to stealing. 
Do not allow the heart to be bad.* 
But between this rather vague Petara and mankind are hosts of 
spirits (antus), good and evil. The evil ones seem to be the more 
active, and for most non-Christian Dayaks the practice of religion 
consists, not in the worship of the Petara, but in the offering of 
sacrifices and observance of taboos to ward off the evil spirits. 

The life of the house is regulated by the aum, or meeting, of 
the heads of the families. This is presided over by the headman 
or elder who is chosen by the people, the choice being confirmed 
by the government. The houses of each river are grouped under 
a pengulu, who is appointed and paid by the government. Prior to 
the 1840’s the Sultans of Brunei claimed the over-lordship of the 
Dayaks. In practice the Saribas Dayaks ignored him, and were an 
independent people led by their own chiefs. In alliance with the 
local Malays they were among the most troublesome of the pirates 
infesting the coast of Borneo. In 1853 Sir James Brooke, who was 
already Rajah of Sarawak proper, obtained from the Sultan of Brunei 
the cession of the Saribas and neighbouring rivers. The Dayaks, 
however, gave their loyalty to him, not because of this cession, but 
because he beat them in warfare and then treated them with great 
generosity and complete faithfulness. 





* Perham’s translations given in the Straits Asiatic Fournal. 
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Since then, thanks in part to the inclusion of Western commercial 
exploitation the Dayak social system has been able not merely 
to survive but to develop along the lines of its natural evolu- 
tion, and the Sea Dayak population has consequently rapidly in- 
creased. Large families are popular. My churchwarden and his 
wife had 12 children who all grew to maturity, and their eldest 
daughter has already produced 13, all of whom are flourishing. 
So long as their social system continues as it is at present, the Dayaks 
will probably continue to increase. Children are a source of wealth. 
To a farming community, which farms its own land without hired 
labour, grown sons and daughters mean larger farms and bigger 
harvests. Childless couples invariably adopt one or two children, 
as a provision for their old age, and in order that the family room 
may continue. In this century the race has been spreading further 
north in Sarawak. Many of the men have found employment in 
Government service as clerks, dressers and police, not only in their 
own State but also in British North Borneo. Others have gone 
to the oilfields or to Singapore and Malaya. At present the Sea 
Dayaks are a young but vigorous race. If they are allowed to con- 
tinue to develop along their own lines, they can become one of the 
best races of the East Indies. 


SPONSORED RADIO 


By R. G. LLOYD THOMAS 


T a moment when the demand for a Select Committee on the 
B.B.C. Charter is daily gathering strength some study of alterna- 

tive systems has its value. For more than two decades the Australian 
people have been able to receive their broadcast entertainment through 
alternative systems. There is the national service of the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission, frankly imitative of that provided by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation for listeners in the British Isles, 
and the competitive commercial services depending upon advertising 
revenue for survival. There are three dominant commercial networks 
and a number of small independent stations. The result is that 
listeners in most urban areas have the choice of from four to eight 
programmes at most hours of the day, and in rural areas—with the 
exception of the remote settlements—of from two to three 
programmes. The Australian system is a compromise between the 
complete monopoly control existing in Britain and the wholly com- 
mercial control existing in the United States. Results suggest that 
it preserves the best features of both systems, and is not entirely 
devoid of the worst. In New Zealand there is an attempted com- 
promise which does not work out well in practice ; there are .he 
two systems, but both under the control of a government-dominated 
result that all high-! 

procedure are decided by the same people 


most 


board, with the evel decisions on policy and 


The benefits of the Australian system may be summarised. Ther 


re five principal programme alternatives. The national and state 
programmes transmitted by the Australian Broadcasting Commission 
are the equivalent of the light and regional programmes in this 


country. The other three programmes are provided by competing 


commercial organisations. By manipulating the dial of the receiver 
any of these programmes are available to the listener. The cost of the 


national services is provided from the licence revenue of £1 per 
which part stations. Jn 
aggregate the Australian Broadcasting Commission receives approxi 
mately £700,000 for administrative 
balance of licence revenue being paid to the Postmaster-General’s 
department for technical The combined income of th: 
commercial stations exceeds £2,000,000, derived wholly from adver- 
fising from the programme, administrative and 
technical charges have to be met. The commercial services do nut 
involve any charge on the national revenue. On the other hand 
they make substantial contributions to the Treasury—for licence— 
fees for transmitters and for the hire of landlines connecting trans- 
mitters and studios, and for relays. For no additional cost th 
listeners obtain the benefit of highly competitive services. There is 
no rule-of-thumb policy, far greater freedom of expression and 
vigorous controversy. 
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tunity for new talent. Minorities unable to justify broadcasting time 
by any standard of listening-appeal are nevertheless able to Purchase 
time on the air at standard rates varying from £6 7 
smallest stations to £70 an hour on the most pop 
transmitters, 

The main aesthetic argument against commercial broadcasting is 
that the advertising announcement is objectionable, that the quality of 
the programme suffers because it is designed to cater for the larges; 
possible audience, and that dignity is sacrificed to popularity. Al 
these objections may be valid when there is no alternative system of 
broadcasting, as in the United States, but it is impossible to sub. 
stantiate them where the dual system exists. The choice is the free 
choice of the listener. No listener is compelled to listen to advertise. 
ments at the cost of being deprived of broadcast entertainment ; he 
is at liberty to restrict his listening to the two programmes of the 
national system. If sufficient listeners find the commercial pro- 
grammes objectionable it is obvious that advertisers will fajj to 
derive benefits from the transmissions and cease to advertise, jp 
which case the commercial networks, deprived of their revenye 
will have to close down. 

Results, of course, support the commercial stations. They do 
provide what the listener wants, and one of the standard arguments 
of the Australian Broadcasting Commission is that its revenue js 
inadequate to compete with the commercial networks. It js 
undoubtedly true that much of the programme material broadcy 
by commercial stations is of inferior quality, but the inference thy 
the same criticism may not be made of national programmes js 
unjustified. The argument that the highly competitive nature of 
Australian broadcasting leads to a general lowering of standards 
may be refuted by a statement of fact—that commercial stations in 
Australia have refused to broadcast B.B.C. transcriptions because of 
their vulgarity. There is perhaps more merit in the assertion tha 
the standards of spoken English are lower on the commercial 
stations, that the sense of responsibility is not as highly developed, 
and that controversial broadcasts exceed the limitations of good 
taste—but to argue that these more-or-less occasional lapses justify 
the elimination of commercial broadcasts would be tantamount 4 
supporting national control of the grounds tha 
some of them offend literary taste, and are unnecessarily sensational, 
irresponsible, and concerned more with comment than news. The 
vices of journalism at its worst are undoubtedly present in commercia 
broadcasting at its worst, but no one is compelled to listen and 
one is compelled to read. 

In actual listening practice in Australia there is no sharp divisioa 
between commercial and national stations. The listener selects his 
meal from the broadcast menu. If a commercial station offers him 
a symphony concert by courtesy of somebody’s soap he may prefe 
it, and all 
he Commonwealth Government through its chosen instrumentality 
In fact the are imaginary than The 
sponsor of a symphony orchestra is unaware of th 


an hour on the 
ular Metropolitan 


newspapers on 


attendant aesthetic jolts, to a swing band presented by 


aesthetic jolt more real. 


not altogether 


probable reactions of listeners, and he has the good sense not “ 
excite hostility by intruding his wares. Not infrequently the com 
mercial announcement js limited to a brief statement of the sponsor's 
name, and is much less offensive than some of the B.B.C. announce- 
ments of artists and producers appearing “ by courtesy of . . .” which 
many commercial broadcasters would regard as unduly offensive 


to sensitive listening ears. What is known as “listener hostility” 
is well known to commercial advertisers, and the ability to transmit 
an advertising message without offence is one of the main tasks ol 
the advertising copywriter. If he fails, the programme fails. 
The writer would say without hesitation that the general standard 
of broadcasting in Australia is higher than in the British Isles. At 
its best the B.B.C. is probably better than the best in Australia, 
but Australia could produce nothing worse than the B.B.C, at its 
worst. The important thing for British listeners to realise is that 
there is nothing incompatible in two systems of broadcasting. They 
are deprived of nothing they already have. The B.B.C. would con 
tinue as before. There would, however, be an alternative programme 
to which no one would be compelled to listen. The opponents o 
commercial broadcasting are in fact exponents of an extraordinary 
selfishness ; they demand suppression for its own sake. They wish 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
wo deprive others of what they may want, although deprived of 
nothing themselves. In Britain the Exchequer would benefit from 
the licence fees which would be levied on commercial transmitters, 
iad the Post Office would derive substantial revenues for the hire 
landlines. Authors, playwrights, speakers, artists and administra- 
‘ve officers would all benefit from the resulting competition. 

Commercial broadcasting stations dependent entirely for survival 
ypon the good will of listeners have an inducement not always 
appreciated in the monopoly organisation of the B.B.C. The 
traditional common sense and good taste of the average person is 
not willingly offended, and the exceptions tend to emphasise the 
mle. The final arbitration is that of the listener, which is at least 
democratic. The fact that the advantages of the dual system outweigh 
the disadvantages may perhaps be best illustrated by the decision 
of the Australian Socialist Government to maintain it despite their 





political preference for nationalised monopoly. An admittedly half- 
hearted suggestion to eliminate commercial broadcasting in Australia 
met with such a wave of protests that it was quickly dropped. 

An aspect of the problem often overlooked will shortly have to 
be faced. Is it not more satisfactory to have a commercial broad- 
qsting system subject-to ministerial licence and the restraint of 
the British laws of slander than etherial intrusions from the 
Continent ? Balance is more important than impartiality, and free- 
dom of the air in the modern world should not be regarded as less 
important than freedom of the Press. In Australia the would-be 
benevolent dictatorship of the Australian Broadcasting Commission 
ns been mellowed by the constant opposition of the commercial 
They are less afraid of controversy because they realise 


networks. 

hat there are other outlets, but they are more and more concerned 
vith balance and respect for minority opinions. Australia does 
sem to have proved that democracy—if we do accept it—is not 
es important in broadcasting than in newspapers and the polling- 
pooth. If it is right that individual ballot papers should elect govern- 
ments, that individual pennies should maintain newspapers, 1s it 
wrong that millions of hands twisting dials should arbitrate on 
broadcast programmes ? 


PLANNING AND SHORTAGE 


By EGBERT WHEATLEY 

HIS is an account of a small farmer’s experiences with price 
T controls, and his views on the food problem resulting there- 
from. The price figures can be verified by the Ministry of Food, 
even the black-market figures. His views must be left to the judge- 
ment of the reader. During last winter, when he sold the bulk of 
his wheat crop, he held back about a ton of good wheat in the 
hope that the food situation would so far iiaprove as to allow him 
to feed it to his younger poultry. As the food situation appeared 
‘0 grow much worse instead of better, when the spring came he sold 
this ton, receiving for it the normal price for the period of £15 3s. 4d. 








He already had some feeding-stuff coupons deposited with the 
com merchant who bought his wheat ; so he was able to buy other 
food for his poultry to replace the wheat. For this he paid the 
normal price of £18 §s., thereby losing over £3 on the transaction, 
without taking into account the labour involved in moving the 
grain, or the fact that what he bought was worth less for his purpose 
than what he sold. However, it seemed to be the proper thing 
‘odo in the circumstances ; so he made no demur, but not un- 
laturally told the facts of the case to various acquaintances. Then 
1¢ discovered that most of them, farmers or not. felt that in such 
conditions they would have fed the wheat to the poultry. And 
¢ thought some of them regarded him as rather a fool to sell under 
such conditions. 

A little later he also discovered that an inspector of the Ministry 
f Agriculture was in the district making discreet enquiries whether 
lamers were indeed holding back stocks of wheat. So he con- 
cluded that Ministry officials rather expected this to happen, and 
N¢ was not surprised. Before selling his ton of wheat he had heard 


4 neighbouring farmer assert his belief that there was no such 


hortage of wheat as the Minister of Food represented ; a corn 
merchant had told him so. At the time, our small farmer declined 
(0 accept t view as anywhere near the truth. He thought the 
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Minister of Food would certainly know better than any local corn 
merchant. Now he is less sure. He wonders if 100,000 British 
farmers will sell 100,000 tons of wheat for the privilege of losing 
£300,000! And he wonders, too, if 10,000,000 farmers in the wide 
and isolated spaces of Canada, United States, Australia and the 
Argentine will sell 10,000,000 tons for anything like the same 
privilege ! 

During the past few weeks he has learnt also of the existence 
of a black market in grain, with prices running up to £30 a ton; a 
black market made rational because the worth of grain as a stock- 
feed, when related to the price of livestock, milk and eggs, is much 
above the controlled price, so that stock-keepers can afford to pay 
even £30 a ton for grain and then feed it to animals profitably. 
He knows, too, that Ministry officials are acquainted with this. Yet 
the Minister of Food controls the price of the most valuable grain 
at about half that figure, and appears to assume that all the wheat 
in the land will come into Ministry’s stocks in spite of it. It now 
seems to our little farmer that the Minister of Food is living in a 
fool’s paradise to expect it. Moreover, what of those millions of 
farmers across the sea? Have they no livestock market that offers 
a profitable outlet for grain? He hears many of them have. 

During the past few weeks he has further discovered how very 
few farmers in his own district are growing wheat in 1946. He 
knows of only two besides himself. Barley has replaced wheat 
almost entirely, the reason being that the controlled price of barley 
is about 50 per cent, above wheat. If the Minister of Agriculture 
wished to reduce the wheat acreage because there was a world glut 
of wheat, he thinks he could understand. It would be an effective 
way of reducing wheat supplies. But use the method when 
there is urgent need for wheat makes no sense to him. Of course, 
he remembers there has been an acreage payment on wheat grown 
in this country which might raise the price, the real price, to near 
£18 a ton, all according to yield. But that is still a long way from 
barley at, say, £23, and much further from the black market at £30. 
Even £5 an acre would mean a big sum to our small farmer with 
forty acres of corn. Why didn’t he grow barley instead of 
wheat? He needed the money enough. Would his acquaintances 
regard this as another fool’s game on his part? But then he has 
heard and read again and again that price control of wheat and, 
indeed, all essential commodities is absolutely essential to prevent a 
steep rise in the cost of living and the consequent inflation that 
would certainly result ; so he must try to play the game, even if it 
seems a fool’s game. 

But this is his teaser now. Will it, after all, prevent famine? 
The prospects, he thinks, are not encouraging. Already the Minister 
of Food is preparing the mind of the country for greater privations, 
And it seems to our farmer that the Minister of Agriculture is 
preparing the privations, however unwittingly. And this also is 
how. Our small farmer has a neighbour who has received instruc- 
tions from the War Agricultural Committee to grow wheat in 1947. 
The neighbour is going to object on the ground that the land is 
unsuitable for wheat, but suitable for barley. It certainly is suit- 
able for barley. But thirty acres of barley might bring in £800, 
while the same acreage in wheat would probably not bring in 
£500, all at the controlled price. If 100,000 British farmers can 
grow 3,000,000 acres of barley and receive £80,000,000 for that, 
he wonders how many will grow 3,000,000 acres of wheat and get 
£50,000,000, although he knows that beer is not a suitable substitute 
for children’s bread! 

He knows this also. In the town near which he lives certain 
businesses are prospering exceedingly ; because so many people 
have so much money to spend. They cannot spend it all on food, 
but spend it they will, even if they must wait in a queue to do it, 
and then spend it on things quite inessential. And he wonders 
again! If they must spend their money, and even the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer cannot quite prevent them, why not allow them 
to spend it on food? He knows quite positively now how price 
control of food can induce a scarcity. He thinks there is equal 
reason to be confident that uncontrolled prices might induce plenty. 
At least it seems to him worth trying to prevent famine. Even 
inflation would be better than starvation, or so he thinks. And 
he cannot suppose the Minister of Food to think differently. 
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By HAROLD 


FORTNIGHT ago I wrote an article in which I referred, 

disparagingly perhaps, to stamp collectors. That article, as 
J had hoped and expected, produced a healthy reaction. Mr. H. A. 
Tresidder, in a letter published in last week’s Spectator, after 
seproving me courteously for lack of tolerance, makes the engaging 
Suggestion that philately represents a “sublimation of the hunting 
instinct.” Mr. Robson Lowe, in a letter published in the same 
Issue, struck a jarring, and to my mind almost an angry, note. After 
accusing me of uttering “deliberate lies,” he expresses the hope 
that I shall soon be dead. I do not admit Mr. Lowe’s criticism 
nor do I share his hope. Yet most of the letters which I received 
privately were written in sorrow rather than in anger. There were 
those who contended that it was crude and cruel of me to deride 
& hobby which brought comfort to many unoccupied or lonely 
people. There were those who protested that stamp collecting was 
One of the most innocent pastimes in which children could indulge. 
There were those who drew my attention to the fact that many 
@minent and active people have been noted philatelists, a circum- 
Stance which I admit and regret, even as I regret that William Pit 
suffered so much from gout. One correspondent was so kind as 
to send me a sheet of postage stamps and to ask me to tell him 
“honestly” whether I did not regard them as works of art. I 
replied, in all honesty, that I did not regard them as works of 
art ; even the Primavera would not look well if reduced to } inch wide 
and j inch high. I remain uninfluenced by these kindly suggestions 
and reproofs. I still contend that to devote time and money to the 
Collection of dirty pieces of paper which other people have licked is 
@ pastime unworthy of the highest human faculties. The word 
“ philately,” which was unfortunately coined by Monsieur Harpin 
in 1864, has a double meaning: it can, owing to the presence of 
that precise and privative alpha, also signify “a passion for the 
purposeless.” 

* * * * 

Among the letters which I received was one from a pernickety, 
although youthful, friend of mine, for whose taste and intelligence 
I have an affectionate respect. He reproved me for lack of pre- 
cision, pointing out that no Sickert, at present, would cost £5,000. 
That is one of the things that I hold against collectors ; they think 
in sums; they have no appreciation whatsoever of the coloured 
phrase, even as they have no understanding of the wide white wings 
of the imagination. My friend implied in his acid little letter that 
the reason why I did not care for collectors was that I had a soul 
jll-attuned to collections. Now that simply is not true. No man 
enjoys exhibitions more than I do or visits them more frequently. 
I rejoice in museums and picture galleries, provided only that I am 
allowed to view them in my own manner. Gone are the days when 
I was impelled by my elders or my own conscience to walk through 
picture galleries, catalogue or Baedeker in hand, examining each 
picture one by one. I have now learnt that the human eye and brain 
cannot take in more than ten pictures a day, and that the physical 
exhaustion entailed by more extensive leads to dis- 
eppointment, wastage and pain of soul. It would seem, indeed, that 
the enlightened directors who now control our museums and our art 
galleries have realised this physical fact, and have taken pains to 
direct the attention of the one chosen object or 
picture and another. What gratitude we all felt to Siz 
Kenneth Clark during the war for his courage and sympathy in 
providing us with at least one picture in the National Gallery week 
by week ? 


any Survey 


visitor, now to 


now to 


* * * * 


I am glad to observe that the authorities who control the British 
Museum have been obliged by hard necessity to adopt a similar 
method of exhibition. In the Edward VII gallery are now dis- 
played, and admirably displayed, some of the smaller treasures which 


the museum owns. An hour spent in that gallery will provide 


ven the most hardened philistine with instruction and delight. The 
main attraction is, of course, the display of objects found in the 
presented to 


Anglian ship-tomb at Sutton Hoo and the nation 
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by Mrs. Pretty. There one can see the great sword with its claboraye 
harness of clasps and buckles encrusted with garnets and blue and 
white glass. There also is the clasp of the great purse, exquisitely 
designed in the same material. And among the treasures buried 
with this forgotten chieftain are objects which came from every 
quarter of the then known world. A Coptic bowl is there, having 
come from Egypt twelve hundred years ago. Byzantine silver bowls 
are there, and a wide silver dish bearing the control stamps of the 
Emperor Anastasius I. In other cases one can admire the relics 
of our Anglo-Saxon civilisation, marvelling at the high standard 
reached in pottery and, above all, glass design, surprised by the 
extent to which the dim and distant epoch was in touch with the 
wide world, bringing cowrie shells from the Indian Ocean ang 
bronzes from the Nile. How curious are the small possessions of 
these unknown men—the draughtsmen made from the teeth of 
horses, the chevron beads and necklaces which spread outwards to 
the hyperboreans from the warm cincture of the Mediterranean 
As one passes from case to case the centuries slide past one; here 
is the strange shield discovered in the River Witham near Lincolp 
and which appears as if it had been fashioned by Lalique in 1991: 
here is the bronze figure of an archer found in Queen Street, Cheap- 
side, in 1842 ; and here again a deed signed by William Shakespeare, 
or Nelson’s private log from the Victory, or Lord Haig’s order of 
the day in 1918. 
* * * 


The arts of other continents are also shown. Bevond a case 
containing massive Tang figures one comes upon a brilliant Aztec 
skull in crystal and a sacrificial knife from which the blood poured 
down the runnels of the fierce pyramids of Mexico. Yet it must 
be admitted that in all this wealth of barbaric or cultured jewellery 
and carving it is the Greek things which hold supremacy. There 
is the Portland vase, so small, so valuable ; there is the magnificent 
bronze portrait of a philosopher which was discovered at Brindisi 
and which dates from the third century before Christ ; there is the 
great bronze bowl which Lord Elgin brought back from the Piraeus 
and to which his descendants have since restored the bright gold 
myrtle leaf which rests twinkling upon its lip; and there is the 
remarkable griffin’s head which came from Rhodes and which is 
dated by the experts as far back as the seventh century Bc. It 
needs but a short hour to see these lovely things, and as one leaves 
them and passes out again into the noise and drabness of Blooms- 
bury one carries with one the exhilaration of beauty and the sense 
that art is in and out of all the centuries. As I walked that after- 
noon towards Oxford Street I saw in a shop window a sheet upon 
which were displayed many ugly but expensive stamps. And I 
felt that even if Mr. Robson Lowe’s wish were to be fulfilled this 
evening I should still believe that one Greek vase is worth all the 
postage stamps that were ever bartered or designed. 
* * * * 

I have seen it stated that special stamps will be issued, and special 
post marks affixed, to celebrate the release of the atomic bomb upon 
Bikini Atoll. Mr. Lowe would contend, I suppose, that this ghoulish 
experiment in stamp speculation proves his contention that philately 
embraces “in some form or other all the arts,” even the art of 
destruction. But surely this wholly artificial creation of rare stamps 
deprives this hobby of all claim to be a “sublimation of the hunt- 
ing instinct.” It is, I believe, a commonplace among sportsmen 
that the lusts of the chase are only aroused when there is some- 
thing to chase; no hunter ever thinks Of slaying rabbits in their 
hutches or goldfish even in a porphyry urn. The artificial creation 
of rarity, which has been practised by some South American and 
other postmasters, appears to me to rob the hobby of the philatelists 
even of the sporting element. I suppose that the more austere 
philatelist would disapprove of such practices, and would only 
collect stamps which were real stamps affixed to real letters or parcels 
and properly licked on the back. But somebody, I suppose, will 
buy the Bikini stamp and pay good dollars for so doing. I should 
feel ashamed to belong to such a sect. 
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BALLET 


Ballet Rambert. At Sadler’s Wells. 


Tue Governors of Sadler’s Wells, in association with the Arts 
Council, have done well to present the Ballet Rambert for a season 
at the Sadler’s Wells theatre to celebrate twenty years of arduous 
formation work on the part of Marie Rambert in whose school and 
fallet company so many of the most important figures associated 
with our English national ballet have been trained, and have found 
their earliest opportunities of expression both as dancers and 
choreographers. Diaghilev said that after the Russians “the English 
have by far the greatest aptitude and some day in the future they 
will form their own school.” Well, that day has come and it has come 
within twenty-five years of Diaghilev’s great aesthetic revolution 
which created the modern art of ballet. The whole country is now 
pallet-conscious, and Marie Rambert’s own company has for the 
past two years been touring the provinces with the success she 
deserves. ; 

For the opening night after the charming Soirée Musicale, music of 
Rossini, arranged by Britten, décor by Hugh Stevenson, and choreo- 
gaphy by Anthony Tudor, the revival of Lady Into Fox confirmed 
my impression that this human and original ballet is a perfect 
exanple of how much a small company, working in a little theatre 
like the Mercury, can contribute when under skilled artistic direction. 
Ir was one of the first in which the choreographer Andrée Howard 
showed the talent since displaved for the Sadler’s Wells company in 
Le Festin d’Araignée and “Assembly Ball” and revealed in Sally 
Gilmour an exquisite dancer with an jndividual style. Miss Gilmour 
also danced delightfully as Pretty Polly in the new ballet in five 
scenes, “ Mr. Punch,” in which Walter Gore, who has been in the 
Navy, made his return as choreographer and dancer. This gay and 
witty ballet with scenery and costumes by Ronald Wilson and music 
by Arthur Oldham is a distinct success, and Mr. Gore’s grave but 
ight malignity as Mr. Punch made a real impression. 

JAMES REDFERN. 


THE THEATRE 


“Crime and Punishment.’’ Dramatised by Rodney Ackland from the 

Novel by Dostoievsky. At the New Theatre. 

THERE is, or at least there used to be, some fascination exerted by, 
and some kudos attached to, the act of writing the Lord’s Prayer 
on a threepenny bit. I have never seen the results of one of these 
feats of compression (which in principle I admire) but I imagine 
that a connoisseur in the genre would probably agree that, of the 
two ingredients, the threepenny bit came off the better; it retained 
its dimensions and its value: whereas the Lord’s Prayer, however 
reverent the calligraphist, became something it was never intended 
to become—the rfaw material for a tour de force. 

Something of the same sort applies when a great Russian novel 
is adapted for the stage ; and it applies with particular force when, 
as in this production, the stage—the threepenny bit—is used to 
the best possible advantage. How clever of them, we feel, to 
pack so many of the right characters, so much of the right 
atmosphere, into three acts and a single set; but what a pity they 


had not something to put onthe stage which was meant 
for the stage. For the truth of the matter is that, even in 
Mr. Ackland’s brilliant adaptation, the raw material remains 


raw material. All the elements of a great tragedy are there, but 
they do not add up to a good play. Perhaps one of the fundamental 
reasons for this is that too many of the characters are too full of 
indecision. The difficulty that Hamlet had in making up his mind 
is of great dramatic value; but if the King and the Queen and 
Polonius and Laertes had equal difficulty in making up theirs it is 
possible that Shakespeare’s tragedy would pall on us. The blanket 
of self-doubt and procrastination under which most of the characters 
in Crime and Punishment toss uneasily exhibits faithfully the 
pattern of Dostoievsky’s intentions and of the Russian soul ; but to 
read about indecision is one thing, to watch it on the stage another. 
After a time we begin to look forward, more than we ought, to the 
appearances of the Chief of Police and the maid Nastasia, who know 
their own minds. 


This not to say that the New Theatre production does not 
come off. Within the limits of the task they have set themselves, 


the company, the adapter and above all the producer share a brilliant 
success. Mr. Anthony Quayle (the producer) really does wonders 
within his threepenny bit, into which he crams four separate rooms 
and the staircase of a lodging-house in St. Petersburg; the skill 
and fluency with which he marshals his actors (and his electricians) 
about this Hogarthian honeycomb are most striking, and it is to Se 
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hoped that London will see much more of his work. Mr. Gielgud’s 
Raskolnikoff is a beautiful piece of soul-searching, a study in the 
favourite star mfxture of innocence and guilt. Miss Edith Evans 
portrays with great wit and precision a colonel’s widow fanatically 
exalting the tattered. banner of a past gentility. Mr. Peter Ustinov 
speaks with surprising but effective suavity for the Tsarist police, 
and Miss Jessie Evans brings a pert vitality to the small part of 
Nastasia. 

It is well worth going to see this play. It is a gallant and indeed 
a memorable attempt on an objective which, though it may be 
unattainable, must always be challenging. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 
At the New Gallery and the Tivoli. 


Wat Disney has, I think, suffered from being almost consistently 
overpraised. The word genius has been too frequently bestowed 
on this man whose amazing flair for combining movement, music 
and colour has resulted in so many amusing short cartoons and a 
few longer ones of which a certain sentimental charm has been the 
mainstay. The word genius sits heavily upon the living, however, 
well it may become the dead. It suggests that a man’s work should 
be judged by the highest standards; weighed and assessed with 
great deliberation. A Hogarth, a Daumier or a Goya might well 
be bowed beneath such an epithet. Poor Walt is definitely squashed. 
Remove the burden and he springs up again as a superb craftsman 
capable of giving us great pleasure, a technician who is for ever 
seeking new forms, a story-teller of no mean invention. In Make 
Mine Music we have Disney the popular entertainer, the showman 
with a drum and a bag of tricks. He gives us ten items in this 
cartoon revue, and of them six are good and four bad. A high 
average at the present moment. Something old and something new, 
something borrowed and something blue is a good recipe for revues 
as well as weddings. The something new in this film is the successful 
presentation of the ballad Casey at the Bat. This is a popular 
development of a technique of presentation he has been playing 
around, with for a long time, and, although the baseball points escaped 
me entirely, I found the robust approach a great change. New, too, 
were the charming backgrounds for the unsuccessful episode of the 
two hats and the breath-taking skill and speed of the animation for 
the tune After You’ve Gone, which was admirably played by Benny 
Goodman. From the early Out of the Inkwell cartoons he has 
borrowed the idea of the pencil which sketches in the props, and used 
it with great success in All the Cats foin In. The old was well 
represented by the two items Peter and the Wolf and The Whale 
Who Wanted to Sing at the Met. These are excellent Disney, 
picture and sound-track swinging along to build up two more of 
his animal stories for our great delight. The scenes where the whale 
sings at the Metropolitan Opera House are Disney at his most 
fantastic and, except for the silly Tristran episode, at his most 
inventive. These items made me forget the something blue, which 
was just as well, because they are Disney at his most tasteless and 
insipid. He shows in this film that he is not afraid of being influenced 
by other people’s work, and this may well give a new impetus to a 
talent which was becoming more notable for ingenuity than for 
anything else. There was a hint of the strip cartoon, an echo of 
Len Lye, a trace of the more subtle Surrealist painters, a flavour 
of the Rabelaisian French cartoonist Dubout. If he can assimilate 
such influences he may well come out of his rather small world of 
farmyard and fantasy to enter a new and more important sphere. 
If you have never thought Disney to be any better than he actually 
is, do not hope for anything quite as good as the Rite of Spring 
episode in Fantasia or expect the verve of the classic Donald Duck 
cartoons, you will be entertained by Make Mine Music. And even 
if you may sometimes wonder what happened to the early Disney of 
the black and white cartoons, you cam at least be sure that he ts 
not going to spring on you anything as awful as his pictorial version 
of the Beethoven Sixth Symphony or any of his beastly babies, either 
water or human ALEXANDER SHAW 


“Make Mine Music.”’ 
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LETTERS TO 


AMERICAN PRICE CONTROL 


Sir,—In your editorial note on American inflation in The Spectator of 
June 28th, you issued a pointed warning of che dangers of a runaway 
rise in American prices and of an ultimate slump. You characterised 
the attitude of the House of Representatives and the Senate as one of 
“ incredible irresponsibility.” As it happened, I had just received from a 
friend in the United States a report entitled “Should Price and Rent 
Control be Continued?” prepared in the spring under the auspices of 
the National Opinion Research Centre of the University of Denver. 
This lends abundant justification to your phrase, besides helping one to 
understand the possible source of the trouble. Thus this survey shows 
that 85 per cent. favoured continued rent control, while 82 per cent. 
favoured continued price control. Broadly speaking, half those whose 
views were canvassed were also in favour of control in both cases being 
extended beyond June 30th, 1947. Clearly the American public, if this 
survey is at all representative, is in a much more responsible mood than 
its elected representatives. 

Perhaps, however, some clue to the difference lies in the fact that 
there is a significant fall in the proportion of wealthy and prosperous 
business men who favoured continued control. Thus, the proportion drops 
to between 50 and 60 per cent. None the less, even this suggests 
that wealthy and prosperous business men are by no means unanimous 
in their view. In the light of these figures, the irresponsibility of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate seems all the more “ incredible.” 
Since your note was written, the week-end has brought news that the 
President has vetoed the Bill to extend price control, and consequently 
the future of prices rests upon the self-discipline of the American people. 
We shall watch developments with anxious interest, especially having 
regard to the way in which there may be repercussions on this side under 
the Bretton Woods agreement.—Yours faithfully, HAROLD BELLMAN. 

Abbey House, Baker Street, N.W.1. 


PALESTINE AND THE ARMY 


Sir,— Your headnote to the article “ Palestine and the Army” by “an 
Airborne Officer” states that “ it represents a point of view which ought 
not to be denied expression,” as though the point of view expressed was 
one held only by a small minority and one which it was not altogether 
decent or conventional to hold. Believe me, the article is absolutely true, 
and a very fairly drawn picture of the views held by the average British 
soldier in Palestine at the present time. Recently returned from a staff 
eppointment at a headquarters in Palestine, at which I had good oppor- 
tunities of appreciating all shades of opinion, I can most emphatically 
endorse the writer’s opinion that the greatest enemy to Zionism is the 
Palestinian Jew himself. In view of the number of British troops now in 
Palestine this is a factor not without weight, and those of us who have 
gauged opinion on the spot must be forgiven if sometimes we appear a 
little intolerant of the high-sounding phrases of Zionism as uttered in 
London or New York.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Union Club, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 1. E. M. SANDERS. 


Sir.—I spent four years in the Middle East during this last difference 
of opinion—a total time of twelve months in Palestine—and I regret 
that the conclusions of “ Airborne Officer” are unpleasant. But they 
The Palestine Post has always bent news from whatever source 
to the Jewish viewpoint. I have had many Jewish friends whom I 
respected and admired, but so influenced are they all by this Jewish 
propaganda, which is intolerant of any balanced view, and the level- 
headed Jew must tend to be in the minority and eventually disappear. 
The Jewish Agency is in my personal opinion a facade to cover the 
policy of the revisionist. They are arrogantly sure 
g ind do not stop to consider nor care whether 
the whole of the Middle East goes up in flames, thus causing the last 

Those broad-minded Jews who wished to collaborate with 


are true 


active nationalist 


\ 
of their own righteousness, 


world war 


the Ar were threatened with death if they persisted in their views ; 
this in years previous to 1940. It therefore requires little imagination 
10 visualise the present situation or the dangers, which sentimentalists 
both here and in America are daily bringing nearer Yours faithfully, 
“ MIDDLE EASTER.” 
Sir.—The article by an airborne officer greatly interests me, and after 


service in Palestine I am bound to agree with most of the 
Many of us who served in that land came to 
predecessors, the soldiers of the 


three years’ 
writer’s conclusions 
regard more charitably our 
Roman legions, since we could to some extent appreciate their difficulties. 
Nevertheless, one feels that it would be unfair to very many decent people 


ancient 
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whom one knew during those years if some mention were not made of 
their friendly and helpful attitude to many of us. Some of them we met 
in the Jewish service clubs of Tel Aviv and Haifa where, Particularly 
in the latter place, they did not spare themselves in their efforts wo 
entertain and amuse us in a variety of ways. Some of us much Preferred 
these clubs to certain others run by “English ladies” who had an 
unhappy way of reminding some of us that we were not commissioned, 
And many, too, will not soon forget the ready hospitality we enjoyed 
in Jewish colonies throughout the country. 

There is, I feel, an extenuating factor which is frequently overlooked, 
We who have been brought up in a country with a predominantly 
Christian tradition are inclined to judge others by the same high standards, 
Palestinian Jewry is not only non-Christian, but is to a great extent 
strongly anti-Christian. And not only so, but it has abandoned as 
impracticable, to a great extent, the religion of orthodox Judaism, and 
is left with little but a barren and bitter nationalism aggravated by 
unprecedented suffering. This should, I think, temper our condemnation 
of its present attitude, and help us to regard with Christian charity 
the race which has, in the inscrutable wisdom of God, been the chosen 
vehicle of the divine revelation—I am, yours faithfully, 

Ropert S. Hit. 





12 Midlothian Drive, Glasgow, S. 1. 


Sir,—As a description of regrettable facts “ Airborne Officer's” article 
may be quite accurate, but if his intention was to give an explanation 
justifying these facts he failea completely, He hardly takes into account 
the other side’s viewpoint. The average British soldier is a friendly 
fellow with little desire to suppress anybody, but he cannot expect his 
reception abroad to be solely based on his personal qualities, completely 
unrelated to the purpose of his mission. If therefore tie arrived in 
Palestine in the vague belief that he came to suppress anctiver Arab rising, 
no one else 1s to be blamed for the misconception. It needed no malicious 
propaganda, but only a correct assessment of facts, to guess the real 
reasons for arrival, The Arabs were not likely to make trouble, as long 
as the White Paper remained in force. 

To the average Jew the division’s arrival would therefore only appear 
to be aimed at the prevention of further immigration. How could one 
imagine a Jew inviting a soldier to his house, if the same man’s duty 
might lead him the next day to prevent the host’s brother or son who had 
survived Auschwitz or Dachau from landing? Moreover it should be 
borne in mind that the restrictions of the White Paper are considered 
by the Jews, and not only by them (as witness the condemnation by the 
Mandate Commission and various British statesmen), as illegal. The 
soldiers performing these acts have therefore not even the prestige of the 
law on their side. If in these circumstances a people so sorely tried as 
the Jews, and so traditionally averse to violence, react with some acts of 
force, this ought rather to be made a reason for conscience-searching 
than for virulent anti-Semitism. It must aiso be noticed that we have 
not heard anything of anti-Egyptianism or anti-Arabism, although only 
recently British soldiers have been the victims there of numerous attacks, 
with possibly far less excuse of injustice suffered or nerves frayed by 
exasperation.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, D. FREEDMAN. 

40 Aberdare Gardens, N.W. 6. 


100,000 JEWS 


Sir,—Dr. Royden-Smith asks why I would advocate admitting 
100,000 Jews to Palestine when I have already said that we had no right 
to make them our original promises. The answer is that we cannot go 
back to 1918 and pretend that nothing has happened since then. For 
nearly thirty years we have been encouraging the Jews to believe that we 
support their Zionist ambitions. A whole generation of Jews has been 
brought up in the atmosphere consequent on that belief. We cannot now 
say, “Sorry! We didn’t mean it.” We have moral duties in Palesune 
to the Arabs, whose country it is, and to the Jews for whose presence 
there we are largely responsible-—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


The Royal Automobile Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. P. B. HoME 


another 


RELIGION ON THE AIR 


Sir,—A body named “ The British Institute of Public Opinion ” 
a poll to obtain a popular answer to the following: “No discussions 0B 
atheism have been broadcast by the B.B.C. Would you approve or dis- 
approve if such talks were broadcast?” The results were: 49 per cent 
approve, 39 per cent. disapprove, 12 per cent. “ don’t know.” This seems 
to be the first time that such a vote has been taken. One may be critical 
of the word “atheism.” Actually the B.B.C, refuse the air to anvone 
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whose views are not “ within the main stream of the Christian tradition.” 
“Freedom of religious thought’ would have been a fairer phrase. Had 
that been used it is fairly certain that a much larger majority against 
present B.B.C. policy would have resulted. The question, as actually put, 
fails to tell thpse who received it that as well as “ atheism,” Christian 
Science, Spiritualism, pantheistic thought, Positivism, &c., are vetoed, 
and Judaism and Unitarianism are very rarely allowed. Even the 
important eschatological theology of Dr. Albert Schweitzer may not 
have a hearing.—I am, &c., E. N. MOZLEY. 


Lynwood, Ripon. 
ITALY’S WAR RECORD 


Sirn.—Permit me to say something about Mr. Stuart de la Mahotiére’s 
articles on Italy. They show an unfriendly attitude towards the Italians 
which is comprehensible, but at the same time their writer seems to 
consider himself as one who knows the Italian character “ intus et in cute.” 
All foreign correspondents usually live in Rome and, with or without 
nobility prefixes, frequent some fashionable circles which are the only 
eurces for their knowledge of Italian affairs. Had Mr. Stuart de la 
Mahotiére visited the places where the guerrilla warfare was carried out 
during two years (not one winter), most probably he would have thought 
differently about the Italian underground movement. The many villages 
burnt, the number of partisans and civilians killed (many of them hanged 
with butchers’ crooks) would have taught him that it would have been 
less dangerous to go and work with the Germans. I can assure Mr. Stuart 
de la Mahotiére that most of the B.L.O.s who lived for many months in 
Northern Italy with the partisans do not share his opinion. And 
certainly they are entitled to judge more soundly than those who are the 
“mouthpieces ” of “ decadent” circles in Rome or Milan. 


The Italian patriots may understand why all their achievements are not 
sufficient to exempt Italy from “taking the rap for the international 
crimes, &c.,” but is it too much to ask the so-called “ Italian affairs expert 
newspaper-men” to abstain from minimising and splashing with muddy 
criticism what Italy has done during the last two years of the war? May 
we suggest Mr. Stuart de la Mahotiére should do something about the 
dramatic possibilities offered by the last interview of Mussolini with 
King Victor Emmanuel or by the last meeting of Gran Consiglio? He 
seems to find those subjects so fascinating, whilst for the greatest part of 
T. V. Gozzer. 


Sir. your faithful servant and reader, 


Trento, Via Milano. 


JUDICIAL SABOTAGE 


§x—The daily Press of June 27th stated that Mr. Bevan, Minister 
of Health, had said (re the National Health Service Bill), “ This amend- 
ld mean judicial sabotage of our socialised services.” Surely 
explanation and publicity. Does Mr. Bevan mean (1) Our 
udiciary is corrupt and prejudiced in the exercise of its office, or 
Bevan and his party are above the law; or what does he 
ean? Either of the first two alternatives shocks me profoundly. For 
generations our administration of justice has been our pride and admired 





by all the world, and a British judge is President at the Nuremberg 
als. What is a foreigner to think when a Minister makes an insulting 


remark about “judicial sabotage” and it passes unchallenged? We 
ys considered that one of the worst features of Hitler’s régime was 
he w e exalted himself and his party and the State above the law. 


Are we beginning to drift that way without noticing it? The thought that 


uur rule of law, of which we are so justly proud, should be maligned 
t swept aside without any one caring fills me with sadness and fore- 
ceding. —Yours faithfully, H. A. SCHABBEL. 

. e 
The W rness Cottage, Holmbury St. Mary, near Dorking. 


ATOMIC CONTROL 


Sa—Is not The Spectator losing his sense of proportion? 
zo Prometheus brought fire to the earth. You, Sir, in your ancestral 
vagabond who cared to smoke 


Some turme 


iddenly became vulnerable to any 


was before my time, but surely “ Janus” must remember 

t.and possibly he made some “ emotive noises.” Prometheus did meet 
h some unpleasantness, but the world carried on Later, the applica- 
ion of explosives to warfare must have seemed catastrophic to the archers 
f Agincourt, and immoral to the baron with breaches blown in his castle 


ity and thermo-dynamics added to the potential dangers of 
Bacteriology has never, I think, been fully exploited as a 
Yrganised destruction. Now as men are learning to harness the 
are reaching another milestone; as big as the introduction 

t gunpowder, not so big as the introduction of fire. Knowledge will 
ew among the scientists, however much wisdom may linger among men 





cence 


0m. we 
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learned in the Humanities. Before the ink of the international agree- 
ment for the control of uranium is dry the element may well be out of 
date, and all its properties may be available in any well equipped physical 
laboratory. Is not the conclusion of the whole matter to be found in 
the control of the unruly wills and affections of sinful men? Meantime, 
I suppose we must botch with restrictions of mining rights here, and of 
laboratory experiments there. But it is only botching—Yours, &c., 

Stirling. W. B. G. ANGus. 

[The Lilienthal Report, which has been frequently commended in 
The Spectator, is concerned with the problem the writer mentions— 
the human control of scientific enquiry. And it is no botch.—Ep., The 
Spectator.] 


NATIONALISING LIQUOR 


S1r,—In view of the nationalisation mania I am surprised that no sugges- 
tion. of nationalising the liquor trade has been made. Now that the 
production of most excisable liquors is at such a low ebb, it would seem 
to be an appropriate time to put the whole business of production and 
distribution, not only under State control but under State ownership 
also. Doubtless “the workers” would be delighted. After that, what 
about tobacco?—Yours faithfully, WALTER R. BRACKENBURY. 


219 Newport Road, Middlesbrough. 


Sir,—Your correspondent J. R. Macdonald has done a good service by 
drawing attention to this question. In these days of bread-rationing and 
economic instability, we may well ask ourselves if we are in a position to 
supply 870,000 tons of cereals for the manufacture of beer and spirits, 
and to spend £685 millions annually on their consumption. I certainly 
think there is a much greater need for rationing drink than food, and it 
would be interesting to read the sober reflections of The Spectator on 
the subject in all its aspects —Yours, &c., Joun Hortson. 


Moffat. 


ANGLOMANIA IN AUSTRIA 


Sir,—I have read Mr. Anthony Nutting’s article with great interest 
and appreciation. I have lived in Austria for many years, and have 
revisited it regularly until the Anschluss and the war put a stop to these 
visits. I should like to elaborate one of Mr. Nutting’s points, i.e., the 
opportunity England has now to play the part of moral and cultural 
leader to the Austrian people. In my experience Austrians have always 
been markedly pro-British ; in fact, I am not sure whether the word 
“anglomania” has not been coined in Vienna. Indeed, they can be 
said to resemble the British in their tolerance, their breadth of outlook 
and their sense of humour. What they unfortunately lack is the dogged 
moral courage and hardihood of the English ; the typical Austrian is an 
amiable cynic, artistic, good-natured, yielding and indolent. He is the 
product of an old and complex civilisation, and in consequence slightly 
decadent. His rather wistful admiration for the British character, 
achievements and general mode of life and trend of thought make him 
an ideal subject for British influence. (The remarkable success of British 
Council work in Vienna bears testimony to this fact.) Let us hope ws 
shall not waste our opportunities in Austria! —Yours faithfully, 


29 Ypsilantou Street, Athens. FRANCES C. BEBIs. 


AN AMERICAN IN ENGLAND 


Sirn.—The review in your issue of June 14th, which I have only just 
seen, of J. Frank Dobie’s A Texan in England, seems than 
gracious and also less than just. Your reviewer, describing the book as 
“lively, intelligent chat,” admits that it was pleasant to read and certainly 
‘ unadorned,” because 


to me less 


not dull, but in retrospect criticises it because it is 
the author “is not afraid of saying things that have been said many 
and because some of his quotations are trite to us. This may 
Dobie goes too far in declaring, as he does, that “ the 
over their patronising ways”; but in 
so anxious to be agreeable” the reviewer seems 


times 
before ” 
only show that Mr 
English in general have 
complaining that he is “ 
unaware that the book was originally published in Amesica 
our Allies or even all Americans who appreciate our virtues or who, if 
they do, are prepared to proclaim them to their own people. When a 
Dobie, it would 


gotten 


It is not all 


visitor does so with such freshness and vigour as Mr 
be perverse if our only reaction was to damn his book with faint praise. 
Some British readers will wish to thank him warmly not only for his 
friendly and generous remarks about their country but 

so uncommonplace, so entertaining and in parts, as your reviewer admits, 


sO moving a commentary on war-time England, and one based on first- 


for sO racy, 


hand impressions which will some day have no small interest for the 
historian.—I am, &c., J. R. M. Butter. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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PETROL: RATIONING 


Sie.—The Government’s continued insistence in refusing to make a 
statement regarding petrol rationing, whilst the opinion is circulating 
generally that it is in anything but short supply, is creating in the motor- 
owner a very strong feeling of resentment at this authoritarian control 
so foreign to our beliefs. The people of this country have always been 
readv to face the facts, and, if the Government can show just reason 
why rationing should be continued, I feel sure they would respond. If, 
however, there is no just reason, tet the barriers be removed at once. 
It seems inevitable that we must suffer shortages of food and other 
commodities, and we should be better able to bear such inconveniences 
if we could enjoy in their stead some of the more aesthetic pleasures by 
having easy access to the countryside and sea, which could be greatly 
facilitated by ending, or at least increasing, this particularly obnoxious 
—Yours faithfully, S. H. FAwceTrT. 


14 


ration 


Str.—Your correspondent “ Motorist” to my mind misses one great 
point about the continued petrol restrictions, which is that it is making 
us into a most immoral nation. All motorists know that there is plenty 
of petrol, and for this reason make no bones about obtaining it, as there 
is now no question of men’s lives or loss of shipping to restrain them. 
All know that Britain can produce all the petrol we need in our own pos- 
sessions, so that dollars only enter into it as far as chartering American 
As he remarks, there is evidently some Socialist 


tankers is concerned. 
G. LYNN. 


bee in the Minister’s bonnet.—I am, yours faithfully, 
Widworthy Mill, Honiton. 


MURKY RECTANGLES 
Str,—The letters in your issue of June 28th were the expected reaction 
of philatelists to Mr. Nicolson’s sweeping denunciation of their hobby. 
May I say how much I enjoyed Mr. Nicolson’s article? Being an ardent 
philatelist myself, I of course disagree with his comments, and especially 
that on philately’s failure to contribute anything to mental health. From 
the hours I can spend with my stamps I obtain as much pleasure and 
mental inspiration as I do each week from Marginal Comment. I hope 
to enjoy both for many years yet, and intend to continue encouraging 
the hobby in a very flourishing philatelic society that I started at 
Mr. Nicolson’s old school.—Yours faithfully, L. M. LEAKEY. 
Wellington College, Berkshire 


A STANDARD FOR EDUCATION 


Sir.—Those who discuss education and the equality of all children 
ure in my opinion, the opinion of a schoolboy, inclined to overlook 
certain vital factors in the everyday constitution of England and indeed 
the constitution of the world as our Lord created it. Are all our faculties, 
brains, intelligence, commonsense and the ability of leadership going to 
be listed together under the one term, that of “brains”? At the age 
of 11, when perhaps the child’s intelligence is more developed than 
his other abilities, it seems the child will be placed in a school where 
the only consideration is the ability to work. The nation is to be run 
bv the brainiest but not necessarily the most talented for governing. 
gain, by this system, where is the need for parents to strive for the 
benefit of their children? Private enterprise would decay, and the 
country would be reduced to a state of complete Communism.—Yours 
faithfully JoHn H. SIMPson. 
Westcroft, Park View Road, Woldingham, Surrey. 


BATHROOM HORTICULTURE 


Mr. Richard Church writes in The Spectator of June 28th of the 
variety of fungi already in the fields—due to the wet summer. ‘Today 
rather to my surprise I found two well-grown mushrooms on the wall 
#f the bathroom. These cannot belong to the cuckoo type, and I am much 
relieved that, in spite of the lack of variety so feelingly spoken of by 
Mr. John Strachey, my hostess does not propose adding them to our 
nenu.—Yours, &c., VERONICA S. BATCHELOR 
Hill Wootton, near Warwick 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


KENT is in the throes of fruit-picking, and the first of the 
invasions is on. What is so remarkable about the gypsies 
gypsies, for there appear to be few pure Romany folk 


5» 


two annual 
OF Pseudo. 
. ee eee on the road ig 
England today) is their time-instinct. They know exactly the day the 
fruit is ready. As soon as the Early Rivers cherry trees are coming me 
the blush one sees the caravans moving along the lanes, leisurely and mt 


raggle-taggle as ever, to turn off into the orchards in bivouac Hoarse 
cries rise night and morning from the men and boys as they settle intg 

° ° ° ° — on 
the six-weeks’ process of bird-scaring. 


The Cherry Orchards 

What a world unto themselves are these Kentish cherry-orchards! Time 
has only a few slow and wide divisions there; the winter spraying in 
January (with tar distillate) ; the scattering of a little fertiliser ; the turn. 
ing in of the sheep brought up from the Romney Marsh ; and in mid. 
summer the picking of the fruit. This last period covers the long days 
of the year, and is full of interest and drama. Something is always 
happening to these caravan folk during their sojourn under the cherry 
trees. A child falls from a tree and breaks a limb ; an old mother is taken 
ill and has to be rushed to the county hospital ; two of the men quarrel 
over a horse ; a young woman has a baby. Local authority has to step in 
on these occasions. Either it is the farmer, his wife, or the local welfare 
worker (voluntary! ). 

The hoarse cries to which I have referred are merely the instinctive 
reaction of the fruit-pickers to the onslaught of the birds. During these 
weeks of the cherry harvest, the conduct of the starlings, magpies, jays, 
sparrows and other small passerines is changed from an individual and 
sporadic marauding to a well-planned campaign by drilled troops. To 
watch a flight of starlings swoop down from open country into the heart 
of an orchard is reminiscent of the Battle of Britain. There is a shrill 
chorus, like ten thousand tight screws being turned in tough wood, a 
fierce orchestration of wings, and down come the thieves, fifty, a hundred, 
a thousand of them in formation. A second later, they are broken up 
like black spray over the fat trees, shouting and tearing at the boughs 
What is so bad about the starlings is their roughness. They are not 
like the songster blackbird and thrush, who come in and take one cherry 
at atime. They rush up and down the branches, stripping the fruit and 
chucking it to the ground. They quarrel and snatch as they gorge them- 
selves, like rowdies in a pub. 

The next worst offender is the jay, who with his powerful bill and huge 
appetite can do an enormous amount of damage in a short space of time 
He is a shy fellow, and likes the early morning ; but he betrays himself by 
his little blue feather and his raucous voice. The magpie gropes about 
the orchard as though suspended clumsily on a marionette-string. 

All the twelve-bores and four-tens in the neighbourhood are brought 
out for the defence, but very little killing is done. Shooting into the trees 
bruises the twigs and the promise of next year’s fruit. The usual scarer 
consists of any old sheets of metal, or leaking pails and kettles, tied in 
pairs along a rope stretched from tree to tree through the orchard. A 
shake on this periodically sets up a tin-pan clatter. Some farmers are 
more military-minded, and lay long-time fuses which move from one 
explosive cap to another, with much roise but no danger to the birds, 
except for their nerves (if they have any). But I have never yet met 4 
starling that suffered from. neurosis 

Much of the fruit this year has fallen undtr the brutal gales that have 
blown during May and June. Some of it has rotted on the trees ut in 
spite of these troubles the main crop is coming in handsomely, for the 
late frosts did small damage to the cherry trees. 


In My Garden 


Being on a slope, I am benefiting by the wet, although the strawberr 
could do with more sun. Salads and new potatoes are already 
The wet has brought on a bay tree that I planted last year under a stone 
wall. It began with two leaves. Now it is a foot high and thick with 
shoots and leaves. I think of Edmund Spenser’s lines in a letter to hus 
friend, George Bilchaunger, in 1580: 








“Thrice happy Daphne: that turned was to the Bay Tree, 
Whom such servauntes serve, as challenge service of al! men 
Now farewell Bay Tree, very Queene, and Goddesse of all! trees 
Ritchest perle to the Crowne, and fayrest Floure to the Garland.” 


I am in danger of becoming literary, s° ¥ 
RICHARD CH! 


Hexameters in a garden! 
turn to the hoe! 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Downward Slope 
Our Threatened Values. By Victor Gollancz. (Gollancz. 


Mr. GOLLANC2’s thesis would have commended itself to the major 
prophets: it deals with the decline of the European moral code, 
and the dangers which threaten it with complete collapse. The 
values threatened are “the typical values of western civilisation,” 
and Mr. Gollancz safeguards himself by explaining early that he 
does not mean that these have ever been much regarded, but that, 
in spite of Europe’s record of ruthlessness, violence and greed, 
and in spite of continual set-backs in progress, they had 
slowly and painfully been winning acceptance. “And now, I 
believe, the whole process is in danger of being reversed.” in 
particular, the central value, respect for personality, is everywhere 
now being disregarded. Fascism and Nazism spat on it; having 
fought a war to get rid of these, we find it increasingly threatened 
and assailed by the ruthlessness, tyranny, repression, and manipu- 
lation of opinion, of Soviet totalitarianism, and by our own 
nationalistic selfishness, that permits starvation and misery abroad 
rather than suffer any serious reduction in our own relatively very 
high standard of living. There is also the callousness which agreed 
at Potsdam and Yalta to mass expulsions of millions of people from 
their homes, and looked on at them with only occasional ineffective 
protests at the inhumanity with which they were, and are being, 
carried out. Mr. Churchill is quoted twice on the expulsions. First 
December, 1944), “ Expulsion is the method which, so far as we 
have been able to see, will be the most satisfactory and lasting 
And revenge need not be feared, for we shall take steps “to rendet 
ill offensive action by Germany utterly impossible for generations 

A year later Mr. Churchill was saying: “ The Russian- 
dominated Polish government has been encouraged to make enor- 
mogus and wrongful inroads upon Germany, and mass expulsions 
Germans on grievous. and undreamed of are 
now taking place.” The policy of “annexation, expulsion, spolia- 
tion and economic enslavement” has been, and is being, carried 
out with the ruthlessness which we all now know ; it scarcely needs 
the horrifying accounts by eye-witnesses (correspondents of Englis! 
newspapers and others) which are printed here, though it is well to 
have them set before us. “Is it,” Mr. Gollancz asks, “ preparing the 
way for liberal democracy, or for ruthless totalitarianism?” 

Mr. Gollancz sees in Europe three special dangers (“apart from 
the major question of Communism and the Soviet Union”) to out 
violence and lawlessness learned in the resistance 
movements, the intensification of nationalism and racialism, and a 
reversion to barbaric justice. Even at Nuremberg, just as the pro- 
cedure on the whole is, the conquerors are trying the conquered 
for doing some of the things they did themselves, and some of the 
crimes on the charge-sheet—conspiring to wage aggressive war-— 
have never been legal crimes at all. Not that Mr Gollancz equates 
the two sides ; no one more strongly loathes and condemns the Nazi 
infamies ; but, “I also find it disagreeable to reflect that to a tu 
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quoque from the enemy the reply would be a little less crush 
than might be desired.” And the trials in eastern Europe, remonel 
from British and American concepts of justice, cre not trials ia ou 
sense at all, but merely vengeance. ' 
The last pages of this book contain admirably constructive su 
gestions for dealing with the British zone of Germany—abolish the 
muddle of divided control, give people enough food to be healthy 
on, do not requisition the good houses for the use of our army and 
their wives while the natives live among rvins, resp2ct civil liberties 
encourage the Social Democrats, give democracy a chance to compete 
with the Russian Communist drive, which otherwise will win “ rump. 
Germany” for the Soviet Union, revise the Potsdam agreemenys 
or declare that they will not be applied in the British zone. Mr 
Gollancz believes that “there are in this country reserves of moral 
leadership that can still save the world.” Even those who may differ 
on points of detail from this book must find it a very moving and 
stirring plea for humanity, justice and common sense. : 
Rose Macautay, 


The Dark Side of Russia 


The Dark Side of the Moon. Anonymous. With a Prezace. 
Eliot. (Fater and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 

I HAVE expected this book for some time—indeed, ever since the 
dreadful winter of 1941, when the hundreds of thousands of starving 
prisoners and deportees taken by the Russians from Eastern Poland 
in 1939 rose as it were from their graves, and from every corner of 
the vast Eurasian plain converged incredibly upon the Polish 
Embassy in Kuibyshev, to join the new Polish army being formed on 
Russian soil. These unfortunates, men, women and children (it was 
not only the men who came to join the army), had suffered beyond 
our coriception during two years of imprisonment and penal servitude 
in the Russian manner. They suffered You saw the starved 
children swept by decimating epidemics in the Kuibyshev reception 
centre. You saw the tattered, dazed, exhausted hordes packing the 
railway junction of Vologda and begging bread from the passengers 
in the trains which had no room for them—until they died, unless 
they had the strength to get away on foot. And against these scenes 
~ horror you saw the glittering Red Army band on the stage of the 
Kuibyshev grand theatre plaving interminably the Polish National 
Anthem and the International, while in the stage box, standing to 
attention, was General Anders, still a skeleton in spite of long and 
careful grooming after his sojourn in the Lubianka prison. Out of 
these scenes, you knew, there would one day be constructed a flaming 
indictment of the Russian way of life. 

This book is the indictment. But it transcends all expectations 
The anonymous Polish author, a woman, assisted by General 
Sikorski before his death, now sponsored by Madame Sikorska and 
gravely introduced by Mr. T. S. Eliot, has lifted her narrative high 
above vain partisanship. She has created a lofty memorial to her 
fellow-countrymen who suffered and died in the cruel landscape ot 
their nightmares, and she has also provided what was very badly 
needed—a basis for serious thinking about Russ:a ; which is to say 
about the future of our civilisation. I am not suggesting that this 
unknown writer of extraordinary gifts is a super-national sort 0 
creature. On the contrary, she is very much a Pole. But although 
her air of almost extravagant moderation. and fairness is no doubt 
partly artifice, it is, one feels, much more due to an overwhelming 
and inescapable sense of the frivolity of bitterness in this context 
Thus, in spite of the one-sidedness of her presentation of the dark 
aspect of life in the Soviet Union, it contains nothing but truth. Not 
the whole truth, but the missing parts of it. So that, superimposed 
in imagination upon the more usual! pictures of the inspired and 
devoted struggle of a backward people to race the rest of the world 
to maturity, this narrative could give you, granted an imagination 
sufficiently robust, a true sense of what Russia is. n 
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ing and disaster. But it is more than this. It offers an evocation 
of the Russian hinterland unique in its truth and vividness. The 
opening chapters, describing the background, the Russian landscape, 
the coming of the Russians to Poland and the trains—the trains 
which took away the Poles—are magnificent and unforgettable. And 
what follows, the careful compilation of eye-witness accounts from 
unfortunates scattered all over that vast hinterland, is done with a 
skill, a tact and an impassioned detachment which turns what could 
have been a dreary and sickening citation of repetitive horrors into 
a work of art. 

The first thing to say is that it is a book which throws a blinding 
light on the pathetic absurdity of all our daily chatter about Russia. 
The second thing is that the narrative is true. That is to say, i have 
seen enough with my own eyes of the way the Russians treat both 
the Poles and their own people to confirm the general truth of this 
account and to accept its particular statements. Anybody who 
doubts this is invited to read Buried Alive, by Dostoievsky, or 
Sakhalin Isiand, by Chekov. He will then perceive that The Dark 
Side of the Moon is in the authentic tradition and that Russia is 
still Russia. I have no doubt at ali that the average English reader, 
once assured of the truth of this narrative, will exclaim, triumphantly 
or reluctantly, according to his colour: “Then there is, after all, 
no difference between the Nazis and the Bolsheviks! ” 

It is at this point that the test of imagination begins. For there 
is all the difference in the world—between the Nazis and the Bol- 
sheviks. It is in the first place the difference between the hysteria 
of deliberate cruelty on the part of a cultivated people and the im- 
personal harshness of rough expediency on the part of an unculti- 
vated people. In the second place it is the difference between a 
group of men efficiently exterminating millions whom they regard 
as inferior beings and a group of men roughly and with an ecstasy 
of inefficiency preventing millions from upsetting a new way of life 
being laboriously worked out fo, the benefit of tens of millions. In 
the third place it is the difference between a deliberate and suicidal 
reversion to barbarity, a betrayal, that is, of a highly developed cul- 
ture, and the blindly barbaric roughness of a society painfully emerg- 
ing from a dark background of corruption, illiteracy, oppression and 
superstition. Are these differences relevant? If we believe that 
they are relevant to our current problems, then we have to prepare 
ourselves to assist in the development of a new conception of 
European society, so framed that it will not be wholly dislocated 
by the impact of Russia’s traditions and habits of mind—and back- 
wardness. But if we believe that they are irrelevan:—if we believe, 
that is to say, that we should have no truck with people who behave 
like this, regardless of history or motive—then Russia is our enemy. 

I myself believe that the differences are relevant ; and I believe 
in consequence of this that we shall have to reorganise our ideas 
about human society. I mention this unimportant fact of a personal 
belief only because implicit in it is a much more important fact: 
namely, that it is possible for a Western European whose first im- 
pressions of Russia were dominated by the sort of scenes described 
in this book, filling him with undreamt-of horror and revulsion, to 
arrive slowly at the conviction that Russia has an immensely im- 
portant and fundamentally enlightened part to play in the develop- 
ment of modern society. I have paid this book the compliment 
of saying nothing about the rights and wrongs of the Russo-Polish 
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quarrel. But since the publishers have seen fit to attach to an epi. 
an “epilogue” by an anonymous English writer which immediately 
plunges into the normal, cheating narrowness of political controversy 
and since even Mr. Eliot in his preface wavers between the local and 
the universal application of this sombre narrative, this review would 
not be complete without a reminder to the reader that, for good o 
bad reasons, the Russians do not like the Poles, and that this fact 
could account for those examples in the narrative in which the normul 
matter-of-fact harshness of the Russian treatment of undesirables 
flares into active cruelty. EDWARD CRANKSHAW, 


A Queen’s Favourite 


Sir Christopher Hatton, Queen Elizabeth's Favourite. By Eric St. 
John Brooks. (Cape. 18s.) y 


Ir will be, remembered that Dr. Johnson “while he lived never 
desired to hear of the Punic War,” and many have been found 
to agree with him. But there is history and history. Some of ys, 
who were dragged through Livy sullen and yawning, can gill 
pounce eagerly on lives of the doomed or glittering Elizabethans, 
men who may have figured in the sonnets or presented their guarded 
poker-faces for the portraits of Nicholas Hilliard. ; 

Mr. St. John Brooks reminds us that of Queen Elizabeth’s four 
most influential statesmen—Cecil, Walsingham, Leicester and Hatton 
—only Walsingham has had the distinction of a modern critical 
biography. Hatton was clearly not so sagacious as the Polonius- 
hike Cecil (but then who was?), nor so effectively sinister as 
Walsingham, who ran the Secret Service ; but it is an injustice to 
consider him merely as the incompetent gallant who danced his 
way into the Queen’s heart. It is true that Froude and Lytton 
Strachey both suggest this view, but they are very often as wrong 
as they are entertaining. “ Hatton danced, and that is all we know 
of him,” according to Strachey, but Mr. St. John Brooks has 
contrived to collect a longish book out of this knowledge, which 
seems to be less scanty than it was once thought. While his life 
has not perhaps the dramatic elements, the story-tale qualities, of 
Essex’s or Leicester’s lives, with rings going fatally astray and 
unwanted wives tumbling downstairs to their death, it is not un- 
eventful. He left behind a number of impassioned letters w 
Elizabeth which might suggest, but only to those who didn't 
know Elizabeth or the conventions of her court, that he 
had been her lover. He robbed the Bishep of Ely of his 
London residence where Hatton Garden stands today. At th 
Inns of Court Fuller records that “he rather took a bait than mad: 
a meal whilst he studied the lawe therein.” He may perhaps first 
have come under the Queen’s notice for his graceful dancing in 
the mask which followed the performance of that gloomy dram 
“ Gorboduc ” in 1562. About two years later he was made one of 
the Gentlemen Pensioners who were expected to joust in the tilt- 
yard and to accompany the Sovereign to chapel and on progresses. 
He was present at James Melville’s embarrassing audience with the 
Queen when Elizabeth declared that she hoped for the marriagt 
of Dudley and Mary Stuart (was this disingenuous?), and enquired 
whether she or her cousin was the fairer or played better on the 
virginals—an embarrassing questidn. 

Hatton frequently accompanied the Queen on her costly and 
elaborate progresses, which weye perhaps the most characteristic 
social functions of the reign. € was a patron of learned men, the 
target for one of the introductory sonnets to The Faerie Queene, and 
it has even been contended that he had a share in making the 
anthology called A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres. His blackmailing 
letters to the Bishop of Ely were éxtremely venomous. “It will no 
like you that the world know of your decayed houses . . . of the 
leases that you violently pull from many . . . And to be fia, 
you nourish the ill and discourage the good.” There was also 4 
strong rumour that Hatton contrived the death of the treasonable 
Earl of Northumberland, who had been involved in the Northern 
Rebellion. He himself died in debt to the Crown, but visited and 
comforted by the Queen, and the grandeur of his tomb surpass¢é 
the neighbouring monuments to Walsingham and Sir Philip Sidney 

But to be flat, as Hatton would say, this biography is itself 4 
little flattish. It is unfair to compare it with Lytton Strachey> 
Elizabeth and Essex, which has a more fascinating subject and © 
addition is not clogged with such a weight of historical evidencs, 
but it could not sustain such comparison for a moment. Mr. 5. 
John Brooks is not as selective as he should be, and so one cant 
confidently recommend his book to any but convinced lovers of &- 


Elizabethan scene. 
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Milk or Beef? 


By E. R. Cochrane. 


20 


The Milch Cow in England. (Faber and 


Faber. 16s.) 

“ CAVEAT EMPTOR” is a well-worn legal principle where the buying 
and selling of livestock is concerned. When Miss Cochrane held a 
sale of Shorthorns she defied custom and described in the catalogue 
the shortcomings as well as the good points of the animals she had 
for sale. The date fell on a “V” day, and that, combined with the 
caution with which the farming community approaches something 
new, made the sale anything but a financial success. Now Miss 
Cochrane has written a book on breeding cattle in the same defiant 
tohe as her sale catalogue. She realises that tradition must be broken; 
she has a plan to breed up her own herd to be something worth 
while, and she feels that the State should show more enterprise in 
experiment and research. It is a long book, and written for the 
specialist cattle-breeder in particular. I hope that many farmers 
who do not keep pedigree herds will take the trouble to read it. 


The book describes how our milch cattle have lost their supremacy, 
and how the British breeder and farmer has lagged behind his com- 
petitors in producing cows which are efficient converters of food into 
milk. The Dutch, the Danes, the Americans and New Zealanders 
all own better cows on average than ours, yet milk-production is 
the most important branch of British agriculture. Of recent years 
we have made great progress in the proper rationing and feeding 
of our cows. Now we must breed animals with longer working lives, 
animals which can be relied on to produce nearly double the milk 
that the average cow gives in a year today. Unless rapid progress is 
made on these lines, there can be little hope of our producing that 
good cheap milk which should be so important a factor in the diet 
of our urban population. The showing fetish is given the hard 
knocks it deserves, and the need for a new standard of what repre- 
sents a good cow is well stressed. 

To some extent the book confuses the issue, because Miss Cochrane 
breeds dual-purpose Shorthorns. She freely admits that most so- 
called dual-purpose cows are in fact no-purpose animals. Both as 
regards milk and beef she does not set herself a very high standard, 
just because she hopes to combine both in one breed of cows. Many 
farmers believe that it would be more economical to specialise a herd 
for milk or beef; in fact that is the tendency. Each year fewer dual- 
purpose bulls are registered and more Friesians and Ayrshires. The 
author is anxious about our supply of beef if all our dairy herds 
turn over to specialist dairy breeds ; but for the sake of the beef- 
eating public it might be a kindness to offer them beef really bred 
to that end rather than from a dual-purpose-bred Shorthorn steer. 
Perhaps we forget the taste of a Scotch shortside when even a joint 
of cow-beef is welcome. At any rate, I should have liked to see her 
ull out to breed a herd of real dairy Shorthorns and let the beef 
side go hang. Equally, many breeders would be horrified at the 
suggestion. At least the problem is made clear. With careful breed- 
ing a dual-purpose breed can be produced which, in the language of 
the geneticist, is homozygous and will breed true. Our herds today 
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are heterozygous, so that a cow good in herself 
even chance of breeding no-purpose progeny. 
Perhaps we should turn to the specialist breeds 
Cochrane and those working on the same lines have had the time 
breed dual-purpose animals which can be relied on to breed on 
Certainly we need varying types of cows to suit the various climatic 
conditions in these islands. The book stresses the need for breeders 
who are willing to study the science of genetics, and to apply ther 
knowledge to the right end. All breeds of cattle have suffered from 
the fancy breeder who paid more attention to the shape of the hors 
or colour of the skin than to the merits of a cow as a commer: 
producer. Breeders will not agree with all that this book contains 
but if they all knew as much of the theory of breeding animals , 
does Miss Cochrane then there might be better hopes. I wish sh: 
book the success it deserves. FRANK Sykes 
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War Letters from Portsmouth 
Portsmouth Letters. By Admiral Sir W. M. James. (Macmillan. 10s, 64 


THESE letters are in two parts. The first and better part, whi 
occupies three-quarters of the book, covers the period from th 
outbreak of war until October, 1942, when Admiral Sir Willian 
James was Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth. The second par 
deals with the period until the end of the war, when Sir Willian 
was Chief of Naval Information and Member of Parliament. Ther 
is no doubt which of these appointments most appealed to th: 
Admiral, and to the extent that he loses interest a little in th 
later years so also does the reader. Nonetheless, as a whole, thi 
book is a vivid and often humorous record of the war as see 
through the eyes of one of our most successful naval officers wh 
was sufficiently near the hub of affairs to know what he was talking 
about, sufficiently on the fringe, sufficiently free from convention, 
to be able to speak freely. That Sir James does know what he 
is talking about, that his opinions deserve respect, is not in 
doubt. While renouncing the réle of prophet, he makes some yen 
shrewd prophecies. On September 19th, 1939, he voices his 
doubts of the stamina of the French. On February 17th, 1940, k 
writes a letter predicting (1) that the cause of the Russian-Finnish 
war was Russia’s wish to push forward her frontiers as part of som 
general defence plan, (2) that Norway would be the scene of the 
next invasion, (3) that Rumania would shortly enter the war on th 
side of our enemies. It is at least questionable whether this 
prescience was shared in similar circles at this period 

The letters, written at approximately monthly intervals to a nava 
friend, contain Sir William’s impressions of the progress of the wa 
and a lively record of his own varied responsibilities. The latter 
he always refers to as his “diocesan news,” and without a doubt 
the diocese far outmatches in interest the world parish. Port 
mouth, probably our most important naval shore command, it 
some respects reflects in miniature the broader military and navi 
battle. Blitzes, invasion-scares, commando-raids, troop-embark- 
tion, Dunkirk, training and experimental establishments, th: 
W.R.N.S., welfare, channel defence, these are only some of th 





problems that find their way to the Admiral’s “ in-tray.” Th 
King, Mr. Churchill, Admiral Darlan, Field-Marshal Montgomery 
General de Gaulle, these and many more of the famous leaders & 
the war all sooner or later made their way to H.M:S. ‘ Victon 
where the Admiral has set up his headquarters. But whatever th 
problem, whatever new responsibility is piled on his already bu- 
dened shoulders, they all only serve to add to his enjoyment ¢ 
life. And this enjoyment is transmitted to the reader, for his high 
spirits are infectious. It is for this quality, rather than for any ne 
light that the Admiral may throw on some aspects of the condud 
of the war, that this book should be read. GRAHAM WATSON 


Fiction 
A Summer Day and Other Stories. 
Press Ltd. 7s. 6d.) 
The Devil in Woodford Wells. Harold Hobson. 
Remember Me. By Edward F. Meade. (Faber and Faber. 


By Kate Roberts. | (Penmat 
(Longmans. 8s. 64 
Rs. 6d 


In a foreword to this new collection of short stories translated irom 
the Welsh, Miss Storm Jameson tells us that their author, Ke 
Roberts, has for more than twenty years been known to readet 
of the Welsh language as a great writer. It is time ther 
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SOLUTION ON JULY 19th 
The winner of Crossword No. 380 is THE Rev. A. N. CLayE, Row of 


Trees, Alderley Edge, Manchester. 
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It is a comfortable thought when 
facing the daily round to know 
that in one’s pocket is a packet 
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22 THE SPECTATOR, 
celebrates, and these translations, by various hands, seem to bring 
the author’s spirit and intention accurately home to us. 

The stories, of which there are twelve, are all short, simple and 
unforcedly sad in key. They tell for the most part of the hesitant 
surmisings and resignation of the old, or of the emotions of youth 
as remembered, or all but forgotten, by the old. And they stay 
in two remote valleys of North Wales, and their figures are poor and 
overworked ; quarrymen, smal] shopkeepers, struggling farmers and 
their wives. Their time is anywhere in the last sixty years. They 
breathe the power of tradition ; they salute, if you like, the endless- 
ness of routine in the humble life in relation to that strange rhythm 
in the heart that answers it and in acceptance finds consolation. 
They are slight stories, tender, moody, a shade monotonous ; there 
is nothing in them of the gusto, fun and paganism which so often 
radiates through Welsh story-telling; but Miss Roberts has an 
unusual power of evoking the essential beauty or character of a 
physical scene or of any detail thereof, and of relating this with a 
precision emptied of all sentimentality to the moods and thoughts 
of her character. She writes, indeed, limpidly of what she knows 
from its deepest roots, her native place, and these stories are a new 
and welcome grace in Anglo-Welsh literature. 


Mr. Hobson has clearly enjoyed himself in writing The Devil 
In Woodford Wells, and he conveys his easy-going pleasure most 
infectiously to his reader. When I confess that cricket is and ever 
will remain a sealed-off mystery to me; when I confess further 
that I have never cared much for Max Beerbohm’s Seven Men and 
least of all for Enoch Soames among them, and when I tell you 
that Mr. Hobson’s fantasy is a gay and learned weaving together 
of these two themes and that I enjoyed every word of the light, 
resultant mystery—every word, that is, except the batting averages— 
you will perhaps believe me that its author is a dangerously seductive 
kind of Ancient Mariner. Yet, for all its accomplishment, this may 
not be everyone’s book. For me its charm lies in its smooth, 
conversational manner, into which are woven all kinds of odd, 
pleasing information and light surmise. As for the plot—do you 
want to trace a connection between the wandering ghost of Enoch 
Soames, German spying in the recent war and a_ certain cricket 
match which was played on the village green of Woodford Wells 
in July, 1808 ? It may aot at first blush seem to you that you do; 
but if you begin on the matter you will go on, lured by agreeable 
and cultivated writing, and at the end you will find that you have 
been refreshed and amused and that you close the book with a 
grateful smile. 

Remember Me is a worthy, careful book about the life of a 
Canadian soldier serving in England and Normandy through four 
years—1940-44. It gives one man’s life in detail, the ups and downs 
of his service, his faithful loneliness for his wife, his delight in her 


letters and his acute longings for Canada and all that he knows, as 
well as his interest in England and his adaptation to English ways. 
It is a sad, honest book with a sad ending, but it is overloaded with 
words, and its descriptions and musings are pedestrian and repetitive. 


Kate O'BRIEN. 
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FALSE TEETH 


live happily with them ever afterwards 


Your dentist made your teeth, but not your gums. Gums change 


thei shape Then your false teeth don’t fit closely enough, 
Perhaps you are eating, talking, laughing; or it might be sneezing 
— and suddenly there’s that awful moment when you realise your 


tecth have slipped out of position! Save yourself this embarrass- 
Get a tin of Per-de-Co denture fixative and 
This 


makes vour false teeth cling securely. Per-de-Co is a fixative and 


ment It’s so easy 


sprinkle some on your plate each morning after rinsing it 


it never lets you down. It is sold in sprinkler top tins, price 
} I | 
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chemists. Get a tin to- 
day and face the world 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT | 
By CUSTOS I 
TRUE to his own forecast, Mr. Dalton is not leaving the issue g af 
2} per cent. Savings Bonds open for very long. The tap was Sir 
on as recently as May 17th, and is to be turned off on July oh th 
Just over £300,000,000 has been subscribed up to the present, ang f° 
if official hopes of a last-minute rush are fulfilled a total of soma. eye 
thing like £400,000,000 should be reached. Assuming, if one may ol 
that the American loan goes through, Mr. Dalton may now be wel below 
placed to meet his financial requirements without further resort ~ The 
the tap or to any new Government loan for a considerable tine buildi 
ahead. That is a strong hand from which to lead, and | should gramn 
expect, once the tap has been closed, that weight of money wij —_ 
again force an improvement in gilt-edged prices which will set the oe 
tone in other markets. I must again enter the caveat, however, tha Ac 
the speculative groups are looking a little tired and that patience gy  pany’s 
well as discrimination is more necessary than ever. *Onta 
; The 
THE NATIONALISATION GROUP _— 
At a time when the outlook for speculative markets must bk 
regarded with some caution, in view of the very substantial rise 
in prices which has taken place during the past five years, investors 
might do well to consider the possibilities of what may be called TH 
the nationalisation group. Ever since the Government outlined js 
nationalisation plans the shares of the companies in the industries Bi} V° 
affected, such as home rails, colliery, electricity, gas, and cable ang Ht. 
wireless, have been under a cloud and, with minor exceptions, have 9} 4, 
failed to attract any substantial volume of buying. In consequence, | iil 
most of these securities are quoted well below the levels reached i 
just before the General Election, and the average vield offered op 
current dividend rates is well above what can be obtained on the W. 
general run of industrial ordinary shares. V. 
Nobody could pretend at this stage to forecast with any great p 
confidence the amount of compensation which is likely to be forth- 
coming for each individual company, and still less how any par we 
ticular class of shareholder is likely to fare where, as in many ip- Mi 
stances, there is a complicated capital structure. It is possibe §“<=— 
however, to arrive at rough estimates of the likely outcome, ad §--— 
it will be surprising if events do not prove that a large number of 
shares in the nationalisation groups are very conservatively nail 
valued at today’s market levels. From the general investment poim 9 °*"" 
of view, nationalisation shares have several special attractions. In § \ . 
the first place, their value is largely independent of the future trend Jf beliday 
of the stock market, so that even if the market tock a downwad §’"5yn 
turn a buyer might find himself well placed in the matter of capital A _ sett 
appreciation by the time that a financial settlement was reached ry 
at the end of, say, two or three years. Second, there is a god A par 
income to be had during the two or three years’ waiting period; \ EO 
and, finally, a purchase today, with a view to holding for repay- aa 





ment in gilt-edged stock, has the advantage that it takes the buyer 
into the gilt-edged market on what may well prove to be very advan 
tageous terms. 
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CARLTON MAIN COLLIERY or 

As a lock-up investment of the type just described, the £1 Ordinay TpaRR: 
units ef the Carlton Main Colliery Company should prove worth 9D One 
while. This is a well-run concern with a good dividend record ya 
For the year to March 31, 1946, profits jumped from £137,320 Bidearly. 1 
to £244,091, and although £85,000 was set aside to Dividend hl 
Equalisation Account, the Ordinary dividend was raised from 1 ( 8 an 
coastal rive 





a burt 






per cent. to 125 per cent. At the current price of 33s 
gets a yield of roughly 8 per cent. That provides some idea @ 
what the collieries may ultimately be worth, even though one must 
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make allowance in the matter of prospective income for the [ac JBsmctions, 
that the pits will be taken over by the Government at the beginning ACTS 
of next year. During the interim period between the vesting dat I men, 

*peciality 


and the final settlement of compensation income may be reductl 
from the current level, but not, in my view, to the extent that would 
make the average yield unattractive. 
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From the capital standpoint the possibilities JRIENI 
interesting, since, apart from highly modernised collieries and 4 oe 
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balance-sheet of great liquid strength, this company has outsit BNovember 






assets on a very substantial scale. ‘Taking the group as a whok, VRANT 

it has about 2,600 acres of freehold land ; 2,100 freehold workmen’ AMAL 

cottages ; a brickworks with a capacity of over 10,000,000 bricks § | read 
ernage 





year ; a large power station and electrical distribution business wit 
over 4,000 consumers and 10,800 freehold railway wagons i 
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break-up value of the shares should be much above today’s price Lu 
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= Pio 
oon The Price of everything & the Val 
Pr ery t 
HARLAND AND WOLFF, LIMITED e Price of everything e Value 
Tue sixty-first annual general meeting of Harland and Wolff, Limited, * ¥ ir 
— held on June 27th at Belfast. . : ¥ 
Sir Frederick E Rebbeck, D.L., J.P., chairman and managing director 4 Pes 
f the company, said: Although nearly twelve months have elapsed Bit) ie a: J?Price and value have been synonymous terms with 
dice the cessation of hostilities, even now throughout our organisation, Bi, & “<-4)-Camerer Cuss since 1788 when they made clocks and 
qhich includes large shipbuilding and engineering works on the Clyde i “ ‘watches by hand one at a time : 
ind ship-repairing works at Liverpool, Southampton and London, we are ’ . “ 
employing in the region of 45,000 —_ which is only a few thousands Somrmwrcr"= In these days when mass production can almost rival 
, sak figure of the war period. h fi ‘ealth of cessarv t 
below the peak figure by ; : : ae" bite oi : «the craftsman, a wealth of experience is necessary to 
There is still a considerable demand for ships and all the company’s = equate cost, value and usefulness in devices for the 
building berths are fully occupied, and in addition a considerable pro- mantusement of tiene 
ramme of reconditioning work is in hand. In addition to a substantial Oo . ‘ 
orders from leading British shop-owners, we have in hand important 


contracts for French, Dutch and Norwegian owners, representing a ~ Clocks Watches 
valuable contribution to the nation’s export trade. CAM RE R C S 

A considerable volume of naval tonnage was delivered from the com- Jewellery. 
pany’s yards during the year under review, including the new Cruiser NEW OXFORD STREET. + LONDON - WC} 
‘Ontario,’ and the Aircraft Carrier ‘ Glory.’ 

The report was adopted. 


epart_ was ado | cre Grandpa's time... 


p H | i O S O Pp H Y a4’ ® Minutes were not so precious then. 
, ' ‘ Today it is different; the accuracy of 
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PERSONAL | IS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK writes : \ ’ANTED to rent on Riviera, smail unturnished house 
aie , must be prepaid. 3/- per hne. Line I desire strongly to support the appeal that is being with garden. Region Vence, St.-Paul, (¢ — 
eae cs ones Ss Maes y= N made on behalf of ‘The Royal Cancer Hospital. The im- preferred: or might buy. Payment London.—Box 563. 
as 6 mie ieee Te weertic portance of its work, both in treatment and in research, "OULD anyone help mother of two small boys with 
CORNISH House Party near the sea. Few vacancies must be acknowledged by all who have any knowledge of \W cooking during school holidays at small seaside 
for young prof. or university people wanting informal the sufferings and mortality caused by this dread disease. house in Dorset ? Whole of August and first half of 
" July 27—Sept. 21, also a “ Family House Party,” | I trust, therefore, that the appeal may evoke a most generous | September. Good wages and time off. Box 581 
SMNGETTTSER wishes contact those innsened to | Dement, Tee and e. Ge wt Tee, "OUR PRIVATE SECRETARY. Accurate typing, 
\ a eee ae e. — Se S ancer ospital Free), I ulham oad, London, S. copying, etc. by return. Lowest possible charges 
he ates apc pica P | | OLIDAYS or LEAVE ? Let me plan you an interest- CLARIDGE’s, 8, Brunswick Place, Hove 


n *FAMIL Y HOLIDAY—Cornwall nr. sea Special ing holiday, Britain or abroad, alone or with a small 
\.vhe 0 Wea SCa DEC 


party Box 603. — en 
party for parents and children. Aug. 10—2 Box 602 Pp ¢ § 
DP SAVING Geen ae J [OSPETAL SUBSCRIBERS. | Your help, when no _ APPOINTMENTS _ 
\ EQUAL TO NEW from 75- List FREE.— longer needed in this country, would enable doctor EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING Appli- 
Warxer’s SCIENTIE [TURNING AND TAILORING Works to establish small modern native teaching hospital in British 4 cations are invited for the post of HOUSEKFEPER- 
Lrp., Dept. 26, 46, Ilford Lane. Ilford, London area of Africa, larger than Ireland, where every kind of MATRON at one of the school boarding houses which will be 
HOLIDAY ABROAD ? Join small or private party disease is rampant, including leprosy, but now without a vacant in September next; experience is essential, but 
\ of young university, service or professional people single doctor. Your enquiries are invited.—Box 586 nurse’s training is not necessary; salary £150—{£175 per 
Switzerland: July 28, Aug. 10, Sept. 1 and 14; Sweden: S.S. REVIEW, illustrated. 6d. Bi-Monthly, In Europe annum with residence. For further particulars apply te 
Au also parties Cornwall, N. Wales and Independent and the East the university-world became a target for the BURSAR. 

Helidays —Box 605 totalitarian attack. United by desire to reconstruct, students ~ r. KATHARINE’S COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL (tem- 
yx R.A. exhibitor, paints portraits in oils from everywhere are co-operating with their less fortunate \ porary address—the Queen’s Hotel, KESWICK, 
j photographs. Moderate terms, HARPER, 87, Lee Rd., “Opposite Numbers.”” 1.8.8. Review offers you the only Cumberland). Required as soon as possible PRINCIPAL'S 
SE3 comprehensive picture of the situation. Obtainable through SECRETARY (woman) to take charge, with two Assistants, 
PARRISTER wants accommodation, London area Messrs. W. H. Smiru & Sons, or from the Publishers : of all confidential and secretarial work within the College. 
Full board except lunch. Box 578 1.S.S., 59, Gloucester Place, Portman Square, London, W.1. Salary £350 to £400 per annum with full residence. 
tr and moth-eaten garments invisibly AYFAIR LADIES MAID SERVICE has a number Applications should be sent immediately to the PRINCIPAI 

n two weeks. Send or call, mark damages M of clients’ model gowns and suits for disposal at the College in Keswick as above. 
INVISIBLE MENDERS Ltp., 73. New Bond without coupons from {£7 6s., Derby St.. Curzon St., Pheer AY OF ABERDEEN.—Applications are 
W.1. GRO 2475. } jnvited for a Post in the French Department. The 
. INIATURES -: painted on Ivory from photographs salary will depend on the qualifications and experience of 
8 and 11 years, taken in country house overlooking N by an Exhibitor R.A. Moderate fee. Specimens the applicant and will be within the scale of £400 to £600. 
teastal river in Essex for Summer holidays. 2} gns. a week | submitted.—C. J., Dacre House, Chorley Road, Parbold, Applications, stating age, qualifications, experience and 
mecluding Riding. Highest references available. | Muss Lancs. naming two referees to be lodged by 15th July, 1946, with 
~ hae ty ny Ye \ ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters the Sec retary to the University, H. J. Burcnarr, The 

make two pairs with ‘ioe panes Gel pony - redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO, 23, W.C.1, t pectrereenr Aberdeen. , ‘iiinianinaitea 
Sructions, 13/6 \lso basils for shopping bags and all \ ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. _ CLARKE Hatt, OTe eke eo ee a 
ikcessories.—Byriti.p & Co. (S.), 122, Brighton Road. Purley } Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4, oe 4 Jr y : .. PP : n t. a 
x TS on all subjects collected or checked for business PRACTICAL Play-writing. Falkiand L.. Cary. “ Dra- = be 4046. Sal apes y to ta ill be put . ae ea a 
n, authors, etc, Historical and economic studies a matic science coming to the aid of Dramatic Art in ralificat io of th te ied tor ogee — 
ts Service, 39, Spital St., Dartford, Kent this invaluable book.” Director of Studies, British Drama yw se om = wit pe opens “eee fe or 4 oy ~ 
PENS repaired in 48 hours. Send by League. SIMPKIN MARSHALL, 10/6. From all Booksellers. py oe me Tal wih Tae Emenee So Be woaged, 
1 post—return will be made C.O.D. regis- Qt asns BLAZING . . but ESCAPE certain for you and 2 : ; : oe : 
guaranteed.—Hove Pen & Girt SHop, \ family (irrespective height of bedroom) if Automatic 
love DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details ld. stamp.— EDUCATIONAL 

- Poor, 42, Ebury Street, S.W.1, Appeal JOHN Kerr & Co. (M/chr.), Ltp., Northwich 20, Cheshire. AVIES’S Individual tuition for COMMON 
" for £50 to give allowance to superior woman broken rgXHE Quantock Vale Private Children’s Nursery, Holford, ] : ENT RANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, DARI MOL TH 
m health fror ing sick friend. Receiving O.A.P. in Somerset, is open to receive a limited number of etc.. 50, Palace Gardens Terrace, W.8.. BAY 2895 i for 
ovember children from one month to six years.—Particulars from CINII , SERVICE. RECONS ERUCI ION % OMPE rl 
*RANTCHESTER VICARAGE, Cambridge. Guests PHt PRINC IPALS. Phone 283. TIONS, Forces Preliminary, and other examinations, 11, 
if riods of one or two weeks ryyYPEWRITING.—AI kinds. Business, Legal, Literary, Vicarage Gardens, W.8, BAY 5701, also “‘ BACKGROUND 


Siesien: 
received [ 

— ICKS. Strong new string hammocks, complete ; nvelopes. May I quote you. E, R. JENNINGs, 35, TO THE FUTURE,” a course for those about to start on 

: cacy for deal for your garden. Only 15/- each Meadow Walk. Ewell, Epsom, Surrey Ewell 3807 their careers. Advice without fee or obligation.— 


a H. Conway (Dept r.S.), 174, Stoke 1 ge Famous author’s Ex-Secretary undertakes DAVIES’S—11, Vicarage Gardens, W.8, BAY 5701 

: ER MI ( Street, London, N.16 expert work, MSS, technical, poetry 2/- thousand, RIGINAL Speeches for all occasions, Public speaking 

lI AITAGE BUTTERY, 20, Dover St., W.1, Quick 1/- each copy Immediately available—Co.iins, 157, ( privately taught. ‘Phone Abbey 3605 KiIkKHAM 
Lunches, Snacks and Teas Harold Road, E.13. HAMILTON, F.R.S.A. 














24 THE 


ment for 


Large Depart Books on Politics 


FOYLES 


FINEST STOCK IN THE WORLD 
New and secondhand Books on every subject 
Books bought 
119.125 CHARING CROSS RD. LONDON, ®&.€.2. 
Open 9 am—6 p.m. including Saturde> 
Tele phone Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 





+IRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK (official Book of 
I Association of Headmistresses Parents seekin 
information about Public Schools and Careers shouk 


consult the above 
pram or 


Just published 10/6, by post 11/1.— 
Deane’s, 31, Museum Street, London, 
1 . 

EADFORT HOUSI Tuition for University and 
1 | Services, Entry Examinations. Special facilines tor 
Agricultural Training. Home Farm, good operweg centre 
Information from Major C. S. Hastam, T.D A., c/o 
The Marquess of Headfort, Kells, Co. Meath, fine. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER.—The Edu 

cation Department will re-open in October, 1946, 
for a One-Year Course of Training for Graduates 
intending to enter the teaching profession Application 


should be made as soon as possible to the REGISTRAR, 
University College, Leicester, stating degree qualifications, 
et Particulars of the Course and forms of application 
will be suppli 


d request 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 





HULI LePARTMENT 

or Soctat Srupres Head of Department—Mr 

Rocer WILson The Department, which provides courses 
for the External Diploma in Social Studies of the University 

of London is opening in October next Early ‘application 
for admissix desirable Particulars from the REGISTRAR 
\\ OMAN WELFARI WORKER y postal 

‘ rse SPEAKING IN PUBLIC enabled 

n \ ny fear of sma audiences enjoyed 

tudying Details from Hrrary Pace, 66, Barkston 

Gardens, 5.W.5 FRO, 4778 


Send for free boo 


\\V KI tt FOR PROFTI tor ree sonkl et 
Reoent Instirute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W 


HOUSES or FLATS ro LET, &c. 
VAILABLE AT ONCI ] nall all ele tric flat 
\ heart of London if advertiser ur » rent wit! 
option bu all house of character West Ker r Kast 
Sussex Rye preferred vthe locations considered 
M be first class conditior da Subst ia 
t will be paid and long lea " ob d to f 
| per ROBERT SOMMERV!I Ma I Lor 
W.C.2 Velept remy Bar 0224 
PANFFSHIRI For ale MacDufl f 9 a 
» good land Solid house, 4 roon s Ow 
well, water land to house Bart byre 4 vashi piu 
als Good sandpit } mins. bus. Nr arket 
schools £1,200 or nearest offe Very suntable poultry 
Box 582 
rae), LET furnished flat Kensington rw rooms 
| kitchenette. use bathroom. Noservice. Viens. Box 584 
*NFIt RNISHI D modern two-roomed flat, Chelsea ) 
be had in exchange for larger flat or 3-4 bed-roomed 
house, unfurnished, no further from City Maximum rent 
offered £285, difference by arrangement Box 583 


EXHIBITIONS 


\ “Wait TION of EARLY ENGLISH & MODERN 
WATERCOLOURS to be seen at HEA >, 
urt Road, W.1 


Atte at ‘ 
\ ERCI RY rar. 5700 Evenings 7, Thurs., Sat., 2.30 
Lorca’s La Maison de Bernarda 
ATIONAL BOOK LEAGUI International Exhi 
I bition of BOOK DESIGN, July 4 to 19, 10 a.m. to 
6 p.n Albemarle Street, W 











}! t atu l ver 

ed ine modern Hote 

Y wl? well served and situated 
(nek beauty : t rl ¥ t 

spote use write ¢ 

he Hote! vou choose f 1 ormation 


Corrie, Arran 
Brodick, Arran 
Lamiash, Arran 

Crawford, Lanarkshire 


Corrie Hotel 

Dougias Hotel 
Lamiash Hotei 
Crawford Hote! 








Dougias Arms Hotel Dougias, Lanarkshire 
Clydesdale Hotel anton Lanark 
Caledonian Hotel ............ Lanark 
Biack Bull Hotel Killearn, Stirlingshire 
Gartocharn Hote! Lochiomondside 
Balloch Hote! Balloch, Lochiomondside 
Ailsa Arms Hotel Girvan, Ayrshire 
King’s Arms Hote! Girvan, Ayrshire 








7 
Vanager 
D. MeDouga 











} ¢ Douglas 6SS4 Newtor | r Glasgow ci 
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rhOTELS 


personally and independently recommended by 
ASHLEY COURTENAY 
Apart from the places listed in my Shop Window “ 
below, | am continually being told that my 1946 edition 
of LET'S HALT AWHILE, cloth bound, 260 paces 
and profusely illustrated, is invaluable as a short cut 
It can be obtained or ordered 
For personal advice 


from every-day routine 


from your bookseller, price 6 





write me clo The Spectator, 99, Gower Street 
London, W.C.1 
BOURNEMOUTH. TOLLARD ROYAI HOTEI 
Facing the ea on he West Cliff Now re-opened 
Suites, private bathroon y t better t 
Te 6671 
CANFORD CLIFFS. near Bournemouth RIVIERA 
HOTEI Caters yecially eisured people appre 
e of pleasat rrour 1 fare and a 
nigh f ige ) ed 15 watt 
i re i Cliffs 285 
CORNHILL-on- TWEED Northumberland riul 
MOUTH PARK HOTEI A lovely fesider al. recrea 
! nd re o \ fis rights o 
e Tweed a I Close he < t nd 
B er « a half way N ¢ i 
} I 1 > lay Te Cold eam ] 
CRANTOCK. near Newquay, Cornwall CRANTOCK 
BAY HOTEI This sm nsed hote 
{1 sin’s few p r i 
) 
EASTBOURNE EAVIEW ‘ 1 ) 
I atte 
Nr EXMOUTH NA I 2) TEI I 
I Hi f 


FUIDGE MANOR 
R I ‘ I 
WW 
LYNMOUTH North Devon rol HOTEI Ove 
wkiT Mik lin € Idea tuated 
‘ er, t ow booking f Autumr 
nd Ww PECIALLY REDUCED TERMS 
Ww nt Every der o ort H. & ¢ in bed 
nr I ‘ ed Rid aur Hunting over 
Exmoc ’ Dancing re Lynton 3236 
MILTON DAMEREL, BRANDIS CORNER, N. DEVON 
WOODFO BRIDGE HOTEI ( d food. quiet 
and fc ated amidst the mar beauty spots 
aN De and Cornwa ‘ € trout fishing 
From mime ) gens. Winter 
PITLOCHRY PERTHSHIRE \THOLI PALACE 
HOTEL GOO! NEWS N ed Tennis 
Dat 1 4 A ELI 
ONTAINI oO AY RESO! 
ST MAWES Cornwall DLE OCKS and 
nitt TL I IOTT ew ive. 
t t a r Wes End 
Co Che L. H I 185, Dorset 
i NW. I Welbeck 3836 
SEATON WESTLEIGH HOTEI A Family Hote 
lirectiy fa e sea ¥ € or Holiday 
Q L Re lence " eighbour od 
‘ ‘ t ia edroom and 


STRATFORD. upon-AVON WILLIAM AND MARY 


















HOTEI I r are beds of Dowr for sleeping 
e A RESPITE FROM YOUR 
UAL ROUTINE y rG é welcome to our 

‘ 4 Pe es 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS SPA HOTE: Faces the 
nd the Sun 400f ip in 65 acres. 30 miles 
and e i t yl ised First 
[ I e Ballroom 
I t I 1911 From 
WASHFORD. SOMERSET HE DRAGON HOUSE 
V H ting with the 
W § é Foxhounds, also Qu d Devon 
nd s t Country fare 

y tentment Tel Washford 215 

WESTWARD HO.—A golfing holiday in N- Devon 


THE DORMY HOUSE HOTEL Constant hot water, 
good od 200 yards from first Tee Tele.: 
I m 288 





AUTHORS’ Mss 
Publishers are aski+ 


NOVELS, BIOGRAPHIES 
IUVENILE FICTION i 
Send these t 
JASMINE CHATTERTON, LTD. 
30 Princes Gate, S.W? 

















Ken. 1737 
Mi MSS personally negotiated eading fees 
PAINTINGS and ILLI STRAT ‘S for children’s 
books by MAryjorre Warat in exhibition of 
HANDMADE and HANDPAINTED Tor it HIPAL’S, 196, Totten 
ham Court Road, W.1! ‘ , 
‘HE Tate Gallery Americar : fro 
can Pa om the 18th 
century to the present da Ad ion Free { 
days 10-6, Sunda 2-6. Open until A ist Sth, bes 
reoHE BATSFPORD GALLERY, 1 North Audley §& 


POTTERY and HANDWOVEN TAPESTRY by 


LILY MARKUS June 26—July 13, 10—5 

10—12.30 ' 0; Sm, 

ra\WENTY-FIVE Pictures in Sear the y 
ARCADE GALLERY, 28. Old Bond St . _ 


luly 12th 


Admissiot 


HOTELS, &c. 


COUNTRY Lover hen you will enjoy BURTON 
\ HALL HOTEL, NORTH LAWTON Mid Dev 


for its restfulness and its central p n for tow 


Further details, with plea , from 7 pen 

R.M. (rtd Tel North lawton 213 H. L. Poa 

ee KESTONE, PRINCES HOTEI In the lee of 
The Leas In the path of ¢ Sun. Resident 

Proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. J. BLADEN. A first-class how 

tor your holiday or residence Lift Private Suites ai 

bathren m Fully hi ed Shor t tres, recreations 


666 

\ R. SHREWSBURY, LONGNOR HALL COUNTRY 
CLUB A ¢ t Ho reat beauty ad 
mfor On Suites and Roor private bath 
t ’ t t r trout fishing 
Carr. R. © 

CRALTT 
pLYMPTS » Nr PLYMOUTH ELPORDLEIGH 
HOTEL rm t Ens try Hom 
act f ground | . tre for Dart 
t . f i i f ‘ phere of pleasing 
! I it lly Persona 

ir 1 ] Barrow 1) 

(EA, SUN and ’ i I ly bath 
3 Orchard Gard ll Guest fees 
Aug. Sep Wvyke Cottage Felpha I r, Sussex 

WHEEZERLAND Limited a la now ave 
~ ible Escorted departur very | 10 days from 

+ (2nd cla tray Book PTA. 311Ce, Regent 
street, W.1 Mayfair 8100 

UNBRIDGE WELLS THE ft »SELL HOTEL 
| Long-established, modern apy nts, overlooking 
hopping ntr and all transpor 
and serve 
he Proprietres: 


mmor close to 
t iding, et irst-cla ) 


gns. Write er ‘pl 


und golf, 
Summer terms 


rel. T.W. 650 


\\ ELSH COAST Few guests f ved at county 

house in estate of 200 acres Mountameenag, 
salmon and trout fishing, shooting, riding, golf ad @ 
pleasures of a seaside holiday PANTETDAL HALL, Aberdover 


Meritoneth 


CONCERTS 
( ENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER To-Night 
Friday), at 7 p.m. MONTEVERDI special repex 
performance of Vespers. Margaret FIELD-HYDE, Eien 
McLOCHLEN, Margaret McARTHUR,  Bradbride 
WHITE, Alfred HEPWORTH, Robert IRWIN, Ambow 


GAUNTLETT, Geraint JONES. MORLEY COLLEG 
Choir and Orchestra Director Michael TIPPETT 
Conductor Walter GOEHR 76, 5 4/-, ¥-,2,8 
bookable from Hall (WHI 7179) Chappells (MAY 7 
nd Housemans, 124, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1 
"A cceteetiead HALL, Foster Lar E.C.2 
1 FUESDAY NEXT, at 
GERALD COOPER CO CERTS 
ider the auspices of International 

Society for Contemporary Mus 

MUSIG BY HENRY PUR‘ ELI 
Margaret Field-Hyde Ina Mitchel 
Alfred Hepworth Robert [nm 


Ernest Lush (Continus 
obtainable only at IBBS& 
Wigmore Street. Wel. 48 


lickets 76, 5 ; 


rILLETT, 124, 











HEALTH HORIZON 


a new magazine for everyone 
duly Issue 

Lord Elton 

Learie Constantine 

P. S. Selwyn Clarke 


}. Greenwood Wilson 


Quarterly: one shilling and * * per copy. 
HEALTH HORIZON, 
Tavistock House North, 
Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 
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